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• Blind  Members  are  distirrguistied  by  an  asterisk 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 
of  the 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

for  the  Financial  Year  ended  31st  March,  1950 

JT  is  important  that  ever}-  reader  of  this  Report  of  the  past  year’s  activities  of  the 
National  Institute  for  tlie  Blind  should  clearlj’  understand  the  present  happy  relation- 
ship between  the  Institute  and  the  State.  The  Institute,  a purely  voluntary  body, 
has  been  fully  accepted  by  the  State  as  a partner  in  the  plans  it  has  laid  down  and 
put  into  force  for  assisting  the  blind.  Consequently,  .since  the  passing  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  present  Welfare  State,  the 
Institute’s  work  has  continued  in  full  flow,  increasing  each  year  in  magnitude.  Not 
one  of  the  activities  which  the  Institute  has  built  up  throughout  its  long  history  has 
been  curtailed  bv  the  State  ; each  has  been  left  free  to  develop,  provided  it  can  be 
maintained  b}'  voluntary  help.  The  power  of  expansion  in  voluntary  work  has, 
indeed,  come  to  be  recognized  as  a symbol  of  its  value  and  efficiency.  Speaking  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  22nd  June,  1949,  Lord  Pakenham  said  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  was  that  a voluntary  organization  should  raise  a significant  amount  from 
voluntary  sources  as  a proof  of  its  vitality,  that  the  voluntary  character  of  the  body 
should  be  encouraged,  and  that  it  should  be  stimulated  in  every  reasonable  wa}'  to 
maintain  its  flow  of  voluntary  resources. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Institute  must  maintain  its  abilit}-  to  serve  the 
blind  community  in  all  needful  directions  b}^  a continuous  process  of  rejuvenescence. 
As  it  grows  older  in  years,  it  must  ever  e.xert  more  youthful  vigour  in  its  enterprises, 
and  we  trust  that  the  details  we  give  in  these  pages  of  the  Institute’s  recent  activities 
will  convince  its  supporters  that  the  pioneering  spirit  is  as  alive  and  active  to-day  as 
heretofore  in  national  voluntary  work  for  the  blind. 

That  it  is  so  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  constant  loyalty  of  those  supporters. 
Voluntary  personal  service  permeates  the  Institute’s  work,  and  its  income  depends 
almost  entirely  on  voluntary  sources.  On  behalf  of  every  blind  man  or  child  whom 
such  unstinted  help  enables  us  to  aid,  we  offer  to  each  of  you  who  has  given  so  readily 
and  generously,  our  deepest,  heartfelt  thanks.  Each  monej’  gift,  each  personal  effort, 
each  job  of  work  undertaken  with  such  devotion  and  .skill,  has  been  translated  into 
light — more  and  more  light  for  those  who  live  in  darkness,  but  who  are  able  to  elude 
its  grip  on  the  mind  and  heart  because  of  j'our  kindness. 

On  the  continuance  of  your  kindness  much  depends.  Imagine  for  a moment  your 
blind  fellow  countrymen  without  their  embo.ssed  books  and  music,  without  the 
appliances  which  serve  them  as  eyes  in  so  many  ways,  without  their  special  schools, 
training  centres,  residential  and  holiday  homes,  without  the  services  which  assist 
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them  to  gain  a livelihood  in  many  different  ways,  without  much  experienced  advuce 
and  guidance- imagine  this  massive  deprivation  and  you  will  have  a picture  of  the 
blind  without  their  National  Institute.  State  aid  is  truly  beneficial,  but  State  aid  is 
not  enough.  More  than  most  people,  the  blind  need  the  intimate  understanding,  the 
unpatterncd  friendship,  that  only  voluntaryism  can  provide  in  full  measure. 


We  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  beg  j'ou  to  continue  and,  if  possible,  increase 
vour  help.  The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  has  raised  the  cost  of  maintenance  m every 
direction,  and  the  needful  expansion  of  several  services  requires  new  resources.  Much 
is  being  done  for  the  blind,  but  you  who  are  able  to  read  these  words  will  surely  agree 
that  there  is  much  still  to  be  done  to  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  loss  of  sight 
and  to  make  the  lives  of  the  blind,  especially  of  the  blind  poor,  easier  and  more 

pleasant. 

Forms  are  enclosed  in  this  Report  for  the  convenience  of  subscribers,  and  we 
venture  to  draw  particular  attention  to  the  Form  of  Bequest.  Legacies  are  a mainstay 
of  voluntary  effort,  and  we  would  remind  solicitors  that  no  part  of  a legacy  to  the 
Institute  is  either  appropriated  by  or  administered  under  the  direction  of  the  State. 


In  this  brief  summary  of  the  Institute’s  work  during  the  past  year  we  can  only 
dwell  on  the  more  salient  features  of  each  section  of  it.  But  these  details,  we  believe, 
will  suffice  to  prove  that  every  section  of  the  work  has  within  it  the  seeds  of  growth. 
Not  one  is  static  ; each  is  capable  of  expansion  ; each  has  the  power  of  bringing  more 
good  to  a greater  number  of  blind  people  provided  it  is  backed  by  increased  financial 
support. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  war  the  annual  production  of  Braille  literature  has 
exceeded  the  pre-war  figure.  During  the  year  44,511  volumes,  26,977  pamphlets, 
353,225  newspapers,  and  139,081  magazines  have  been  issued. 

The  volumes  and  pamphlets  produced  were  either  new  titles  or  reprints  of  works 
kept  permanently  in  stock.  The  extremely  varied  character  of  the  new  titles  a 
reflection  of  the  literary  tastes  and  needs  of  the  blind  to-day— may  best  be  shown 
by  a brief  list  of  the  year’s  best-sellers  ; The  Crowthers  of  Bankdam,  by  Thomas 
Armstrong  (in  nine  large  volumes — a good  illustration  of  the  bulk  of  Braille)  ; Three 
Novels,  by  Thomas  Love  Peacock  ; Great  Blind  Men  and  Women,  by  Mary  Thomas  ; 
Most  Secret,  by  Nevil  Shute  ; The  Holy  Communion  and  Baptism  of  Infants  (from  the 
Methodist  Book  of  Offices)  ; The  Empty  Room,  by  Charles  Morgan  ; Home  Occupa- 
tions ; History  Senior  Course,  Book  III ; With  a Bare  Bodkin,  by  Cyril  Hare  ; Gray's 
Anatomy,  Part  I — Histology  ; Better  Meals  hy  the  Minute:  Died  in  the  Wool,  by 
Ngaio  Marsh  ; six  Readers  for  the  blind  children  of  Africa.  If  you  add  to  these  the 
books  on  musical  form,  chemistry,  higher  mathematics,  the  principles  of  Braille, 
historv  and  economics,  together  with  further  novels  and  stories  for  children,  which 
were  published  during  the  year,  you  get  a vivid  picture  of  how  Braille  production 
has  had  to  twist  and  turn,  from  philosophy  to  thrillers,  from  a prayer  book  to  a 
cookery  book,  in  order  to  cope  with  the  voracious  literary  appetite  of  the  bhnd. 
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A unique  publishing  event  was  the  issue  in  Braille,  on  the  very  day  the  General 
Election  was  announced,  of  the  programmes  of  the  three  main  political  parties,  who 
shared  the  cost  of  production.  " This  marvellous  booklet,”  as  one  political  agent 
described  it,  was  distributed  free  throughout  the  country,  enabling  the  blind  voter,  in 
the  words  of  one  recipient,  " to  hear  the  three  candidates  at  one  meeting  which, 
because  there  were  no  shrieking  captions,  was  very  orderly.”  Another  new  departure 
has  been  the  first  issue  of  the  first-class  cricket  fixtures  in  Braille,  to  be  followed 
this  autumn  by  a Braille  list  of  the  first-class  football  fixtures — much  to  the  delight 
of  the  hundreds  of  blind  followers  of  our  national  games. 

Here  are  some  other  interesting  publishing  items.  A new  embossed  Underground 
Railway  Map  of  London  with  Braille  Guide  is  being  issued  this  year,  and  will  be 
followed  b}.’  an  embossed  Sectional  Street  Map  and  Guide  to  London.  The  Wordsworth 
Centenary  is  being  celebrated  by  the  issue  of  The  Excursion,  in  four  Braille  volumes, 
and,  later,  of  The  Prelude.  A Braille  Code  for  Knitting  Patterns  has  been  devised 
which  we  hope  will  be  universally  used  in  published  patterns  and  by  Home  Teachers. 
Two  blind  professional  men  have  been  commissioned  by  us  to  write,  for  publication  in 
Braille,  a book  on  how  the  blind  can  do  many  kinds  of  woodwork,  metalwork,  electrical 
and  other  domestic  repairs,  etc. 

The  replacement  of  pre-war  stocks  is  a gigantic  task,  as  we  have  to  recover  the 
ground  lost  in  the  seven  or  eight  years  of  short  supply.  Gradual  progress  is  at  last 
being  made,  and  we  are  now  travelling  towards  the  goal  of  a catalogue  of  over  2,000 
separate  titles,  amounting  to  some  six  or  seven  thousand  volumes  and  pamphlets 
to  be  kept  in  permanent  stock. 

The  need  to  maintain  the  flow  of  new  publications  acts,  of  course,  as  a brake  on 
the  reprinting  of  old  publications,  but  we  have  every  hope  that  the  new'  method  of 
producing  Braille  which  we  have  recently  been  investigating  will  accelerate  production. 
Judging  from  the  experiments  so  far  conducted,  the  process  looks  most  promising  : 
its  main  advantage  is  that  it  enables  any  Braille  sheet  produced  on  any  kind  of  hand- 
operated  Braille  writing  machine  to  be  duplicated  any  number  of  times.  A prototype 
machine  is  nearly  completed. 

Our  Braille  periodicals,  now  numbering  twenty-three,  are  well  characterized  in 
the  following  brief  extracts  from  letters  received  : — 

” I was  delighted  to  find  how  much  fuller  The  Braille  Radio  Times  now  is,  and  how- 
many  improvements  have  been  made  upon  the  pre-war  issues.  Its  accuracy  is  a 
marvel  to  me.” 

" I enjoy  reading  Progress  (a  popular  monthly)  as  much  as  ever,  and  hope  I shall 
continue  to  read  it  for  many  years  yet.” 

“ The  Braille  Musical  Magazine  is  a most  interesting  and  instructive  periodical, 
and  I sincerely  hope  it  continues  to  enjoy  its  wide  popularity.” 
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"Both  myself  and  others  appreciate  the  Braille  News  Summary  very  much, 
especially  we  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind. 

This  is  from  Australia  : — " I wish  to  thank  you  for  the  National  News-Letter. 
It  does  help  ever  so  much  in  the  understanding  of  world  affairs. 

This  is  from  a blind  solicitor  " The  very  first  number  of  the  Braille  Extracts 
from  ■ Law  Notes  ’ enabled  me  to  deal  with  a County  Court  matter  which  could  by  no 
means  have  been  dealt  with  without  the  up-to-date  information  to  which  that  number 
referred  me.” 

Appreciations  such  as  these  could  be  continued  to  cover  all  our  periodicals.  One 
more  from  a reader  in  America  must  suffice,  dealing  with  one  of  the  latest  additions 
to  the  list “ I am  delighted  with  the  Daily  Notes  to  the  Scripture  Union  Portions, 
and  am  looking  forward  to  the  next  issue  with  great  pleasure.” 

The  production  of  literature  in  Moon  type  has  reached  the  pre-war  level.  During 
the  year  4,927  volumes,  13,651  pamphlets,  cards,  etc.,  8,517  magazines,  and  24,383 
newspapers  were  produced.  The  books  published  were  mainly  novels  by  popular 
writers,  such  as  J.  B.  Priestley,  C.  S.  Forester,  E.  R.  Punshon,  Zane  Grey,  R.  Sabatini, 
Victor  Canning,  Naomi  Jacob,  E.  C.  R.  Lorac,  Humfrey  Jordan,  Ouiller-Couch  and 
Trollope.  The  periodicals  are  five  in  number,  including  a weekly  newspaper  and  a 
devotional  magazine,  and  many  such  messages  as  The  Moon  Newspaper  gives  a 
tremendous  amount  of  pleasure  to  my  wife,”  and  “ I am  most  grateful  for  The  Moon 
Messenger,"  prove  how  beneficial  Moon  is  to  the  blind. 

Moon  benefits  mostly  the  elderly  blind,  as  it  is  a simple  embossed  type  easily 
learnt  by  those  who  lose  their  sight  in  later  life  and  are  unable  to  master  the  more 
complicated  Braille  system.  But  a book  in  Moon  occupies  nearly  twice  as  many 
volumes  as  in  Braille,  and  the  cost  of  production  is  accordingly  much  heavier.  Yet 
we  are  faced  with  such  tasks  as  re-setting  the  5,000  pages  of  the  Moon  Bible  because 
the  type  is  wearing  out. 

There  is  an  increasing  stream  of  new  readers,  and  no  less  than  2,000  copies  of 
Moon  Instruction  Books  are  supplied  each  year  to  blind  people  at  home  and  overseas. 
There  are  two  grades  of  Moon,  Grade  II  containing  more  contractions  than  Standard 
Moon.  The  new  learner  finds  no  difficulty  with  Grade  II,  but  many  old  people  who 
learnt  Moon  before  Grade  II  was  introduced  need  more  reading  matter  in  Standard 
Moon,  and,  in  response  to  requests  from  Home  Teachers  and  Libraries,  we  are 
increasing  the  proportion  of  new  books  in  the  simpler  form. 

We  supply  books  in  Braille  and  Moon  type  to  the  blind  of  Great  Britain  and 
throughout  the  British  Commonwealth  at  a fraction  only  of  the  cost  of  production. 
So  the  more  Braille  and  Moon  books  we  publish,  the  more  money  we  lose.  But  as 
we  are  convinced  that  there  is  an  ever-increasing  need  for  more  Braille  publications 
of  every  description,  particularly  to  aid  the  young  and  progressive  in  their  battle 
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Embossing  the  plates  of  the  Underground  Railway  Map  of  London 
A strip  of  the  map  showing  names  of  stations  in  Braille  and  interchange  stations  as  circles 


Blind  Telephonist  at  N.I.B.  Headquarters  supervising 
Trainee  on  live  board 


Blind  Chess  Player  working  out  a problem  on  new 
compact  board 
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against  blindness,  and  for  more  books  in  Moon,  particularly  to  bring  some  sunshine 
into  the  few  remaining  years  of  the  aged  blind,  we  have  no  hesitation  m earnestly 
appealing  for  additional  funds  to  meet  these  two  outstanding  requirements. 

During  the  year  2 367  volumes  of  Braille  music  and  6,832  pamphlets  (the  Braille 
equivalent  of  sheet  music)  were  issued.  The  142  new  publications  included  50  dance 
pieces,  and  39  musical  works  previously  published  were  reprinted  and  taken  into 
permanent  stock.  The  selection  of  music  for  issue  in  Braille  is  made  by  a body  of 
professional  blind  musicians,  who  bear  in  mind  the  day-to-day  needs  of  blind  organists, 
pianists,  vocalists  and  instrumentalists.  The  needs  of  blind  music  teachers  and 
students  are  also  met  by  the  publication  in  Braille  of  examination  music  of  all 
grades,  by  the  provision  of  examination  papers  in  Braille,  and  by  a Music  Library  of 
hand-written  Braille  music. 

Braille  Music  Notation  is  an  international  system,  and  we  seize  every  occasion  to 
help  musical  work  for  the  blind  overseas.  Recently,  a blind  musician  from  Hungary 
was  advised  on  the  best  way  of  setting  up  a musical  service  in  that  country  similar  to 
the  Institute’s,  and  an  Indian  musician  was  supplied  with  information  which  would 
help  him  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  transcribing  Indian  music  into  Braille. 

A far  more  extensive  service  than  the  provision  of  hand-written  Braille  music  for 
music  students  is  the  provision  of  hand-written  Braille  books  for  blind  students  and 
professional  men  and  women  of  all  kinds.  These  are  mainly  produced  by  a band  of 
voluntary  workers,  who  represent  voluntaryism  at  its  best.  We  now  have  250 
voluntary  writers  ot  Braille.  Each  has  learnt  Braille,  obtained  a proficiency  certificate, 
and  is  ready  to  devote  hours  of  work  at  home  to  the  transcription  of  every  kind  of 
book  needed  by  a blind  student.  Formerly,  the  needs  of  blind  students  were  more  or 
less  confined  to  such  subjects  as  English,  History,  Literature,  Law,  Theology, 
Economics  and  Foreign  Languages,  but  now  we  have  to  ask  our  writers  to  undertake 
in  addition  books  on  Electricity,  Engineering,  Wireless  and  other  scientific  subjects 
which  call  for  considerable  skill  and  indefatigable  patience  in  embossing  diagrams  and 
arranging  tables,  graphs,  etc.,  in  Braille. 

Our  profound  gratitude  to  these  faithful  friends  of  the  blind  who,  by  sheer  hard 
physical  and  mental  labour,  have  enabled  hundreds  of  blind  students  to  qualify  for 
the  professions  and  carry  on  their  professional  duties  efficiently,  is  best  expressed  by 
a few  extracts  from  letters  received  from  the  people  who,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
have  garnered  the  harvest  of  that  labour  of  love. 

From  Durham  : “ My  deepest  appreciation  for  providing  me  with  a Braille  copy 
of  Wesley's  Sermons  during  my  recent  study  in  the  Methodist  Local  Preachers’ 
Examination  on  Christian  Doctrine.” 

From  Coltndale  : “ I have  received  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Admiralty  Hand- 
book (on  Wireless  Telegraphy),  and  this  is  a small  note  of  appreciation  for  the  excellent 
job  you  are  making  of  it.  It  is  going  to  be  a most  valuable  work  to  all  men  interested 
in  Radio.” 
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The  Blind  Lawyer  who  is  Head  of  the  N.I.B. 
Services  Department 


The  Blind  Musician  who  is  Head  of  the  N.I.B. 
Music  Department 


The  Blind  Head  of  the  N.I.B.  Placement  Section  dictating 
into  a Recordom  Machine  (Thermionic  Products  Ltd.) 


The  Blind  Warden  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Homes  of 
Recovery,  Torquay,  with  his  Wife 
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From  Lincolnshire  : “ I have  received  safely  18  volumes  of  Internalional  Critical 
Comincntarv  on  St.  John.  It  is  a monumental  work.  . . . We  are  all  so  grateful.  ’ 

From  Reading  University : “ Our  two  blind  students  will  be  much  indebted  to 
you  before  their  Course  here  is  over.” 

From  Canada:  “ Some  of  the  problems  I hitherto  thought  insoluble  now  seem 
soluble.” 

From  the  U.S.A. : “ The  volumes  will  be  of  invaluable  aid  in  my  Course  in  English 
Constitutional  History.” 

From  Peru  . “ The  books  have  arrived,  and  the  student  is  delighted.” 

The  production  of  new  volumes  during  the  year  amounted  to  1,029,  an  increase 
of  9t  on  the  previous  year’s  figure,  and  the  titles  of  a few  of  these  will  illustrate  their 
difficult  character  and  great  variety  : Les  Fleurs  du  Mai,  by  Baudelaire  ; The  German 
Language,  by  Priebsch  and  Collinson  ; Latin  for  To-day,  by  Gray  and  Jenkins; 
Justinian’s  Institutes;  Children’s  Act  of  1948 ',  Neie  Introduction  to  Chemistry  by 
Heyes  ; England’s  Road  to  Social  Security,  by  De  Schweinitz. 

After  the  volumes  have  served  their  primary  purpose  of  meeting  a specific 
individual  need,  they  are  returned  to  the  Institute  to  constitute  a permanent  Students’ 
Library.  The  volumes  in  this  Library  now  amount  to  20,000.  The  books  can  be 
borrowed  for  any  length  of  time  by  all  bona-fide  students,  and  this  Library,  built  by 
voluntary  labour,  is  well  described  by  one  of  those  students  as  " a truly  marvellous 
work.”  The  number  of  volumes  circulated  during  the  year  increased  by  20  per  cent 
to  6,537 — and  the  increase  is  likely  to  continue. 

Both  the  production  and  circulation  of  hand-written  Braille  books  have  been 
pre-eminentl}^  satisfactory  during  the  year  under  review,  but  accommodation  is  both 
inadequate  and  unsuitable.  We  urgently  need  funds  for  expansion,  or  the  service 
will  suffer. 

kindred  service  is  the  transcription  into  Braille  of  hundreds’  of  letters,  knitting 
patterns,  telephone  lists,  reports,  examination  papers — for  examination  work  alone 
1 ,695  sheets  were  transcribed  during  the  year — and  innumerable  private  or  personal 
documents.  The  Braille  Department  also  undertakes  the  teaching  of  Braille  to  people 
who  are  losing  their  sight,  but  are  not  yet  registered  as  blind,  and  no  less  than  eleven 
hospitals  have  applied  for  help  in  teaching  Braille  to  patients. 

As  a final  word  on  Braille  literature,  let  a Cheshire  reader  speak  : “I  lost  my 
sight  years  ago  as  the  result  of  a road  accident,  and  words  cannot  express  what  Braille 
reading  matter  means  to  me.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  life,  and  those  engaged 
upon  the  transcription  of  letterpress  into  Braille  are  rendering  a service  greater  than 
they  can  possibly  realise.” 

Braille  will  never  be  ousted  as  a means  of  reading  and  writing ; Moon  gives  the 
elderly  blind  something  to  master  and  much  to  enjoy  ; but  there  are  many  blind 
people  who  have  neither  time,  opportunity  nor  inclination  to  acquire  the  ability  to 


Happy  Scenes  at  the  Sunshine  Home  Nursery  Schools  for  Blind  Children 
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read  with  their  fingers,  and  to  them  the  Talking  Book  has  come  as  an  immense  boon. 
" My  sight  has  been  going  for  twenty-three  years,”  writes  one,  “ and  I have  not  been 
able  to  read  a book  for  twenty  ; now  I can  do  so  at  any  moment  and  listen  to  the  old 
classics,  Dickens,  Eliot,  Thackeray,  that  I thought  I should  never  again  be  able  to 
read  in  all  their  charm  and  beauty.  It  has  put  a new  joy  into  my  life,  and  it  is  so  real 
and  so  great  that  just  thinking  of  it  brings  a lump  into  my  throat.”  Another  says  : 
” While  Ustening,  I forget  completely  that  I am  blind.” 

The  production  and  circulation  of  Talking  Books  is  a joint  undertaking  of  the 
Institute  and  St.  Dunstan’s.  The  Talking  Book  consists  of  12-inch  double-sided 
records,  each  containing  about  fifty  minutes’  reading  matter,  which  are  played  on  a 
special  machine. 

During  the  year  we  supplied  nearly  500  of  these  machines,  but  there  is  still  a 
long  waiting  list,  and  we  are  trying  this  year  to  increase  the  supply.  The  members  of 
the  Library  now  number  over  2,700,  and  during  the  year  they  borrowed  37,000 
Talking  Books,  an  increase  of  nearly  25  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year.  Fifty-five 
new  books  were  added  to  the  Library  during  the  year,  and  more  than  a hundred  books 
are  at  present  in  various  stages  of  production  in  the  recording  studios. 

Some  hundreds  of  machines  and  complete  libraries  of  books  have  been  supplied  to 
the  British  Dominions,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  that  a very 
considerable  number  of  Talking  Books  is  being  supplied  by  us  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Selection  of  the  books  to  be  recorded  is  based  scientifically  on  a continuous  survey 
of  standard  and  current  literature  in  all  its  branches  and  on  a periodical  analysis  of 
the  literary  tastes  of  members  of  the  Library,  which  are  extremely  wide  in  range. 
This  entails  much  study,  but  the  trouble  taken  is  amply  repaid  by  comments  such  as 
the  following  from  a former  schoolmaster  who,  now  blind,  is  running  a bookshop  : “I 
would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  for  some  of  the  recent  recordings  I have  received. 
The  selectors  show  a most  catholic  taste  and  high  standard  of  judgment.  The  service 
brings  the  greatest  release  and  comfort  to  the  literary  blind.” 

On  the  technical  side,  the  substitution  of  a sapphire  for  the  ordinary  gramophone 
needle  has  both  benefited  users,  as  it  does  not  have  to  be  changed  until  it  has  played 
400  records,  and  minimized  wear  of  the  records.  Experiments  in  tape  recording, 
which  might  eventually  replace  disc  recording,  are  progressing,  and  much  valuable 
work  has  been  done  by  our  Sound  Recording  Research  Department. 

The  invention  (or  adaptation)  and  supply  of  devices  which  enable  the  blind  to 
overcome  their  handicap  has  always  been  a main  feature  of  the  Institute’s  work.  A 
simple  list  of  these  appliances  would  fill  several  pages  of  this  Report,  but  some  idea 
of  their  nature  and  range  can  be  gathered  from  the  briefest  mention  of  a few  of  the 
past  year’s  transactions. 

We  have  supplied  629  standard  size  Braille  writing  machines,  which  emboss  the 
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(I'eter  O'tirien,  Guildford) 

H.R.H.  Princess  Margaret,  President  of  the  Sunshine  Homes  for  Blind  Babies,  at  the  East  Grinstead  Home 


School  of  Physiotherapy 

Suspension  equipment  being  used  by  Patient  to  exercise  Blind  Student  demonstrating  Galvadyne  Section  of  Elec- 

quadriceps  muscles  under  supervision  of  a Blind  Student  tronic  Unit  in  Hospital  Clinic  attached  to  School 
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characters  between  tlie  lines  or  dots  on  both  sides  of  a sheet  of  paper,  and  produced  a 
small  size  interpoint  Braille  writing  machine  ; we  have  also  arranged  with  St.  Dun- 
stan’s  to  market  in  the  British  Empire  their  Braille  writing  machine,  which  embosses 
on  one  side  of  the  sheet  onl}^  We  have  supplied  161  Braille  shorthand  writing 
machines,  and  have  met  all  demands,  which  were  exceptionally  high,  for  Braille 
writing  paper. 

The  supply  of  946  embossed  wristlet  watches  has  cleared  the  waiting  list  ; 277 
pocket  watches  were  also  sold,  but  there  is  still  a waiting  list  which  we  shall  clear 
this  year.  Alarm  clocks  supplied  numbered  635. 

Stocks  of  articles  which  disappeared  during  the  war  are  gradually  being  renewed, 
and  during  the  yeai  supplies  became  available  of  the  compact  chess  and  draughts 
outfit,  anchor  stone  problems  and  solutions,  and  several  piano  tuners’  tools.  A new 
celluloid  protractor  with  Braille  markings  takes  the  place  of  the  old  brass  article,  and 
another  new  item  is  the  Pension  Book  signature  guide.  We  shall  have  on  sale  shortly 
some  equipment  for  the  blind  housewife — a sugar  dispenser  which  measures  out 
teaspoon  fills,  and  a tea  caddy,  which  can  also  measuie  out  a half-teaspoonful — metal 
containers  for  Braille  playing  cards,  and  better  quality  walking  sticks. 

We  also  undertake  repairs  to  appliances  supplied,  and  during  the  year  2,472 
overhauls  of  watches,  clocks,  Braille  writing  machines  and  typewriters  were  carried 
out. 

The  export  of  apparatus  has  increased  a good  deal  throughout  the  year,  and 
consignments  were  sent  to  America,  Australia,  Austria,  Brazil,  Canada,  China, 
Czechoslovakia,  Cyprus,  Denmark,  East  Africa,  Eire,  Egypt,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Holland,  India,  Italy,  Kenya,  Malaya,  New  Zealand,  Poland,  South  Africa, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  Switzerland,  Syria,  Tasmania. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  this  side  of  our  work  is  capable  of  almost 
unlimited  expansion,  but  we  are  much  concerned  at  the  general  upward  trend  of 
commodity  rates.  We  have  found  great  difficulty  in  avoiding  an  increase  in  the 
present  cut  prices  for  the  blind,  but  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  secure  cheap  prices  by 
bulk  buying. 

Notwithstanding  this  grave  problem  of  prices,  we  are  continuing  research  in 
several  directions.  The  production  of  a prototype  of  a new  Braille  writing  machine  is 
proceeding  ; tests  of  lenses,  some  commercial,  others  specially  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  people  with  defective  eyesight,  have  been  made,  and  recommendations 
based  thereon  should  follow  soon  ; to  enable  blind  physiotherapists  to  take  pulse 
beats,  experiments  have  been  made  to  modify  the  standard  Braille  watch  so  that  it 
strikes  every  15  seconds ; and  experiments  are  being  carried  out  to  make  blind 
people’s  walking  sticks  more  visible  at  night. 
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Life  is  pleasant  for  the  Blind  Girls  at  Chorleywood  College,  Herts 


The  entrance  hall  to  the  new  annexe 
at  Wavertree  House,  Hove 


In  the  garden  at  Wavertree  House, 
Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove 
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Braille  textbooks  and  appliances  such  as  writing  machines,  arithmetic  and  algebra 
boards  and  t}'pe,  embossed  maps  and  globes,  models,  geometry  mats,  rules  and 
measures,  etc.,  are  indispensable  in  the  education  and  training  of  the  blind,  and  our 
own  schools  are  big  consumers  of  our  products. 

Our  schools  comprise  seven  Sunshine  Home  Nursery  Schools,  one  School  for  Blind 
Children  with  other  Handicaps,  two  Secondary  Grammar  Schools,  and  two  Training 
Schools. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  recording  that  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Margaret 
has  graciously  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  Sunshine  Homes  for  Blind  Babies,  and 
by  the  time  this  Report  is  in  print,  we  hope  that  Her  Royal  Highness  will  have 
visited  the  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  Memorial  Sunshine  Home  at  East  Grinstead.  This 
Home  took  the  place  of  the  first  Sunshine  Home,  established  by  the  Institute  at 
Chorleywood  in  1918,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1923. 

During  the  period  under  review,  the  sixth  and  seventh  Sunshine  Homes  were 
opened  at  Kingswinford,  near  Dudley,  Staffs.,  and  at  Overley  Hall,  near  Welhngton, 
Shropshire. 

We  announced  two  years  ago  our  intention  to  name  the  Home  at  Kingswinford 
the  Bernhard  Baron  Sunshine  Home,  in  honour  of  a most  generous  supporter  of  good 
causes,  whose  Trustees  had  allocated  a substantial  sum  to  this  Institute,  and  we  were 
most  happy  to  have  with  us  at  the  opening  ceremony  on  1st  October,  1949,  Sir 
Edward  and  Lady  Baron.  After  Lady  Baron  had  declared  the  Home  open.  Sir 
Edward  announced  that  a further  substantial  sum  would  be  granted  by  the  Trustees 
towards  another  Home.  This  most  munificent  gift  will  be  used  to  enlarge  the  Sun- 
shine Home  at  Northwood,  Middlesex,  and  the  additional  structure  will  be  known  as 
the  Bernhard  Baron  Extension. 

The  Sunshine  Home  at  Overley  Hall  was  officially  opened  on  25th  March,  1950, 
by  Lady  Irene  Astor.  It  is  a delightful  house  with  a beautiful  garden  and  a wood 
adjoining  where  the  children  can  wander  and  play.  With  the  opening  of  this  Home, 
the  total  accommodation  at  the  Sunshine  Homes  was  raised  to  between  150  and  160. 
But  as  we  have  decided  to  discontinue  the  experiment  of  segregating  blind  infants  up 
to  the  age  of  three  in  the  Northampton  Home,  and  as  there  is  still  a waiting  list  of 
blind  babies,  we  have  decided  to  establish  another  Home,  somewhere  in  Wales,  and  to 
dispose  of  the  house  at  Northampton,  which  is  not  suitable  for  extension.  During  the 
present  year  the  Home  at  Leamington  will  also  be  temporarily  closed  to  allow  for 
structural  alterat’ons,  the  children  there  being  transferred  to  Pirate’s  Spring,  New 
Romney,  Kent.  Should  these  premises,  which  were  erected  to  our  designs  as  a School 
Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holiday  Home,  be  found  suitable,  they  will  be  used 
permanently  as  a Sunshine  Home.  Furthermore,  we  shall  proceed  with  our  intention 
of  erecting  a Sunshine  Home  on  the  site  of  the  Home  at  Southport  which  was  bombed 
during  the  war. 
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At  Condover  Hall,  near  Shrewsbury,  the  Institute’s  School  for  Blind  Children  with  other  physical  or  mental  handicaps 
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You  can  obtain  a good  idea  of  the  result  of  training  at  these  Nursery  Schools  by 
watching  foi  a while  an  infant  who  has  recently  entered,  and  then  talking  with  a child 
who  has  been  in  the  Home  for  several  years.  At  first,  your  heart  will  be  tom  with 
pity  ; then,  it  will  be  full  of  gay  sympathy  with  the  natural  liveliness  and  charm  of 
childhood.  There  is  scarcely  anything  more  helpless  than  a tiny  blind  baby  , and 
those  who  take  these  little  mites  in  charge  are  confronted  with  tremendous  difficulties. 
But  patience,  perseverance,  experience  and,  above  all,  endless  devotion  and  affection, 
can  overcome  them. 

A first  duty  is  to  induce  incentive — to  add,  for  instance,  touch  to  sound  as  a 
provocative  by  breaking  uninteresting  space  into  interesting  chairs,  stools,  toys  and 
other  tangible  things.  Again,  a sightless  baby  will  be  frightened  at  first  by  animals, 
but  when  it  is  made  acquainted  with  hairy  coat,  smooth  fur,  wagging  tail,  shaggy 
ear,  cold  nose,  padded  paw%  all  is  well,  fiiendship  is  fast. 

The  training  of  blind  children  must  not  be  confined  to  school  work.  All  the  staff 

nurses,  cooks,  kitchen  maids,  gardeners,  pets,  as  well  as  teachers — must  take  their 

part  in  bringing  these  little  ones  from  the  dark  of  the  imprisoned  mind  into  the  light 
of  the  wide  world  ; and  not  only  the  staff,  but  the  people  outside— in  the  town  or 
village,  in  the  streets  and  shops,  at  parties  and  entertainments— and,  especially,  the 
parents. 

Visits  of  parents  at  week-ends  are  encouraged.  Frequent  meetings  not  only 
familiarize  mothers  and  fathers  with  the  handling  and  treatment  of  a blind  child,  but 
establish  a sense  of  nearness  between  the  child  and  its  parents,  and  give  them 
knowledge  of  each  other’s  worlds.  That  link  should  never  be  allowed  to  rust.  The 
emotional  handicap  to  a sightless  child’s  life  of  leaving  home  in  earliest  infancy  could 
so  easily  become  greater  than  the  physical  handicap  of  its  blindness. 

That  we  were  wise  to  take  a large  property  tor  our  School  for  Blind  Children  with 
other  Handicaps  has  been  proved  by  nearly  200  applications  for  entrance  since  the 
school  was  opened.  Condover  Hall  accommodates  sixty,  but  by  taking  over  the 
adjacent  Condover  House  as  a hostel  for  the  twelve  youngest  children,  we  have 
increased  the  accommodation  to  seventy-two.  Nevertheless,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
narrow  the  definition  of  eligibility,  concentrating  on  the  higher  grades  of  intelligence 
and  rejecting  the  lower.  Provision  must  be  made  elsewhere,  for  the  time  being,  for 
children  of  lower  mentality  and  those  with  partial  sight. 

The  educational  problems  at  Condover  Hall  equal  in  number  the  children  there, 
because  each  blind  child  has  its  own  extra  physical  or  mental  handicap.  They  are 
solved  mainly  in  three  ways  : by  giving  an  exceptional  amount  of  expert  individual 
instruction  to  each  pupil ; by  ensuring  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  pupils  ; 
and  by  providing  a full  programme  of  out-of-school  activities. 

The  competitive  spirit  is  encouraged,  and  the  second  Eisteddfod  (competitions  in 
Music,  Reading,  Recitation,  Handwork,  etc.)  was  held  last  March.  The  first  Annual 
Sports  took  place  in  July,  1949,  the  events  ranging  from  a sack-race  to  a climb  up 
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The  Manor  House,  Torquay,  the  Institute’s  new  Home  of  Recovery  for  the  Newly  Blind 


At  America  Lodge, 

Newly  Blind  Woman  learning  to  cut  bread 


Home  of  Recovery,  Torquay 

Newly  Blind  Man  learning  to  make  a rug 
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Lawley  Hill  (1,200  feet).  The  Scout  Troop  did  excellent  work,  with  the  help  of  three 
local  Scoutmasters,  and  a crown  was  set  upon  it  at  the  Shrewsbury  Rally  in  February 
when  Jim  Crang,  who  has  defective  sight  and  speech,  is  spastic,  and  has  had  many 
operations,  was  presented  with  the  Cornwell  Certificate. 

Our  two  Secondar}'  Grammar  Schools — Worcester  College  for  Boys  and  Chorley- 
wood College  for  Girls— have  been  full  throughout  the  year. 

Serious  attention  is  being  given  at  Worcester  to  the  planning  of  more  buildings, 
and  money  is  urgently  needed  for  the  erection  of  the  Chapel,  fit  to  be  the  centre  of 
college  life,  and  of  a Library  sufficiently  spacious  to  house  the  large  Braille  volumes  of 
a representative  collection  of  literature. 

The  guest  of  honour  on  Speech  Day  was  the  Rt.  Hon.  George  Tomlinson,  M.P., 
Minister  of  Education,  who  delighted  the  large  audience  by  the  warmth,  wit  and 
wisdom  of  his  speech. 

In  chess,  Worcester  has  upheld  its  reputation,  one  boy  being  selected  to  take  part 
in  the  International  (under  20)  Chess  Championship  at  Birmingham,  and  another  boy 
taking  part  in  the  British  Boys’  Championship  at  Hastings.  The  College  Dramatic 
Society  also  gained  laurels  by  excellent  performances  of  R.  C.  Sherriff’s  three-act 
comedy,  “ Badger’s  Green.” 

Twelve  Worcester  boys  are  now  studying  at  English  Universities — a large  number 
for  a school  of  sixty  boys.  Five  senior  Chorleywood  girls  also  proceeded  last  autumn 
to  the  Universities,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  three  past  pupils  have  recently- 
obtained  teaching  posts  in  schools  for  seeing  pupils.  In  July,  1949,  nine  of  the  senior 
girls  made  a ten-day  visit  to  Paris.  They  gained  much  interesting  information  and  will 
long  remember  a most  pleasant  and  exhilarating  expedition. 
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The  few  bald  facts  which  we  have  mentioned  give  little  idea  of  the  life  enjoyed  at 
these  schools.  Both  are  run  on  public  school  lines,  and  both  are  favourably  situated 
— the  one  near  the  old  Enghsh  Cathedral  town  on  the  Severn,  the  other  circled  by 
cedars  on  a Hertfordshire  common.  As  you  enter  the  grounds  of  each  school  you  pass 
into  an  atmosphere  of  academic  charm,  alive  with  scholastic  and  physical  activities, 
but  peaceful  in  the  calm  which  cherished  traditions  breed.  The  memory  of  early 
years  spent  in  either  of  the  colleges  must  surely  be  a lifelong  precious  possession. 

Pupils  from  Chorleywood  and  Worcester  occasionally  proceed  to  Oldbury  Grange, 
near  Bridgnorth,  our  school  of  training  in  shorthand,  typing  and  telephony.  This 
school,  which  is  recognized  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  as  a training  centre,  has  been 
full  during  the  year.  The  students  of  shorthand-typing  sit  for  the  same  examinations 
as  sighted  candidates,  and  the  percentages  ot  passes  in  the  examinations  of  the 
Incorporated  Phonographic  Society,  the  Faculty  of  Teachers  in  Commerce,  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts  has  been  very  high,  several  students  attaining  distinction  in 
typewriting.  The  school  is  particularly  proud  of  the  students  who  reached  Stage  III 
in  the  R.S.A.  shorthand  examinations.  The  telephonists,  when  their  training 
at  Oldbury  Grange  is  finished,  get  live-board  experience  through  the  kindness  of  a 
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Final  preparation  by  Blind  Worker  of  electric  restaurant 
machinery  before  painting  (Lancashire  Dynamo  & Crypto, 
Ltd.) 


Blind  Trainee  receiving  instruction  in  operation  of 
capstan  lathe  at  Government  Training  Centre, 
Letchworth 


Blind  Worker  engaged  in  electric  iron  assembly 
(Morphy-Richards,  Ltd.) 


Blind  Dictaphone  Typist  at  H.M.  Treasury 
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local  firm  and  at  our  Headquarters  in  London,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  report  that 
all  the  telephonists,  and  the  shorthand-typists,  who  have  qualified  have  been  placed 
in  good  jobs.  This  work  is  increasing  in  importance,  and  larger  premises  will  be 
needed  in  a more  central  position,  probably  in  London. 

Our  other  training  centre,  also  recognized  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  is  the  long- 
established  School  of  Physiotherapy,  204  Great  Portland  Street,  London.  During 
the  year  the  average  number  of  students  here,  including  students  from  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and  East  Africa,  was  fifty-sLx.  Three  student  teachers 
have  also  been  in  training.  Twenty-one  candidates  passed  the  Preliminary,  sixteen 
the  Intermediate,  and  nine  the  Final  examinations  of  the  Chartered  Society  of 
Physiotherapy.  Particularly  gratifying — and  important  as  the  first  of  its  kind — was 
the  success  of  a post-graduate  who,  having  taken  the  Teacher’s  qualification  in 
Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics,  gained  the  Teacher’s  qualification  in  Electro- 
therapy. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  Physiotherapy  Department  is  to  watch  over  the  general 
and  professional  interests  of  blind  physiotherapists.  During  the  year  it  secured 
appointments  for  twenty-four  post-graduates.  Most  of  the  younger  students  are 
going  into  full-time  hospital  appointments  in  the  National  Health  Service,  but 
slightly  older  men  and  women  are  taking  up  private  practice  in  clinics  of  their  own. 

Many  letters  show  how  successfully  post-graduates  are  carrying  on  their  work, 
and  their  gratitude  for  the  help  rendered.  A married  blind  woman  physiotherapist 
writes  : “I  am  getting  on  well  at  hospital,  and  I have  a cubicle  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility. I still  have  some  private  patients  ; I start  hospital  at  8-30  a.m.,  and  finish 
at  4 p.m.,  and  start  my  private  patients  at  5-30  p.m.”  A blind  physiotherapist,  to 
whom  we  supplied  apparatus  for  his  private  clinic,  writes  : " I have  tested  all  the 
machines  ; they  are  lovely,  and  I am  pleased  and  proud  to  have  them.”  A man 
blinded  in  an  air-raid,  after  six  months’  practice  in  physiotherapy,  writes  : “ Thanks 
for  all  the  work  you  have  done  in  the  notifying  of  doctors,  nursirig  homes  and  hotels.” 
A Medical  Officer  in  a large  General  Hospital  says  : ‘‘  It  was  with  doubts  that  I 

agreed  to  the  engagement  of  Mr. on  account  of  his  blindness.  These  doubts  he 

has  overwhelmingly  and  convincingly  swept  away.” 

The  excellence  of  blind  physiotherapists  in  practice  owes  much  to  the  practical 
experience  they  gain  at  our  Physiotherapy  Hospital  Clinic,  attached  to  the  school, 
and  recognized  by  the  North-West  Metropolitan  Regional  Hospital  Board.  Here, 
during  the  year,  13,496  treatments  were  given  to  7,113  patients.  We  also  run  the 
Eichholz  Memorial  Clinic,  which  has  long  been  noted  as  a first-class  centre  for 
physiotherapeutic  treatments.  At  this  Clinic,  which  is  staffed  with  fully  qualified 
blind  physiotherapists,  8,214  treatments  were  given  during  the  year  to  private 
patients.  Their  satisfaction  has  been  expressed  in  many  letters,  of  which  the  following 
is  typical : "I  cannot  esteem  too  highly  the  kindness  and  the  courtesy  which  I 
received  from  you.  My  doctor’s  comment  was,  ‘ They  have  done  well.’  ” 
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America  Lodge,  Torquay,  has  been  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  as  a 
pre-vocational  centre  to  fit  blind  people  for  employment,  but  its  atmosphere  is  more 
that  of  a residential  hotel  with  all  comforts  and  charming  hosts.  Originally  one  of 
our  Homes  of  Recovery  for  war-blinded  civilians,  it  now  admits  any  newly  blind 
person  who  needs  readjustment,  physical,  mental  and  spiritual,  to  the  conditions  of 
blindness.  The  methods  adopted  have  proved  so  successful  that,  as  reported  pre- 
viously, we  have  acquired  a nearby  property.  The  Manor  House,  in  order  to  bring 
the  total  accommodation  up  to  seventy.  By  the  time  this  Report  is  in  print.  The 
Manor  House  will,  we  hope,  be  open. 

The  best  person  to  describe  adequately  the  effect  of  the  regime  at  America  Lodge 
would  be  a blind  man,  or  woman,  who  has  experienced  it.  One  day  he  arrives, 
probably  with  trepidation,  at  the  front  door.  But  from  this  moment,  when  he  is 
greeted  by  the  blind  Warden,  he  begins  to  recover  confidence.  He  finds  himself 
among  friends — comrades  with  kindred  difficulties,  but  with  what  must  first  seem  to 
him  an  amazing  round  of  diversified  work,  exciting  responsibilities,  and  pleasant 
social  recreations.  There  is  so  much  to  learn,  so  much  to  enjoy,  that  he  can  find  no 
time  to  brood.  A new  way  of  life  is  opened  to  him,  and  on  all  sides  there  are  warm- 
hearted friends  to  aid  him  on  that  way. 

At  the  end  of  his  stay — well,  listen  to  the  actual  words  of  one  who  has  left  : “ I now 
enjoy  life.  If  all  those  other  brave  people  can  face  life  with  courage,  so  can  I ! ” 
That  is  the  spirit  which  our  Placement  Officers  so  frequently  find  when  they  interview 
the  people  leaving  America  Lodge. 

During  the  past  j'ear  our  Placement  Officers  have  been  building  up  a network  to 
deal  with  the  people  leaving  America  Lodge.  The  keynote  has  been  “ training  for 
industry,”  and  here  is  the  result  of  their  labours.  Of  73  people  interviewed,  42  were 
recommended  for  open  industry,  10  for  shorthand  and  typewriting,  12  for  telephony, 
and  9 for  miscellaneous  positions.  Following  these  recommendations,  42  were  placed 
in  employment,  including  30  in  open  industry.  One  man  was  reinstated  as  a lecturer, 
and  one  in  the  Civil  Service,  one  in  business,  and  one  accepted  for  physiotherapy, 
while  the  Institute  has  taken  four— two  as  Placement  Officers,  one  as  a woodwork 
instructor,  and  one  as  an  appeals  organiser.  This,  b}'  the  wa}',  is  in  keeping  with  our 
policj''  of  employing  as  many  blind  people  as  possible  in  the  Institute’s  work  ; we 
now  employ  nearly  a hundred. 

In  addition  to  these  placements  of  America  .Lodge  " graduates,”  200  other  blind 
people  were  placed — 25  as  shorthand  typists,  41  as  telephonists,  and  134  as  industrial 
workers.  The  total  number  of  the  year’s  placements  is  therefore  242,  of  which  44 
were  replacements. 

We  mentioned  in  our  previous  Report  the  establishment  of  an  Industrial  Training 
Centre  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  with  our  co-operation,  at  the  Letchworth  Govern- 
ment Training  Centre.  Here  approved  blind  people  are  being  trained  in  assembly, 
inspection,  milling,  drilling  and  capstan  lathe  operation.  This  joint  service  should 
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produce  good  results  in  the  future,  as  the  fact  that  we  can  offer  employers  trained 
personnel  is  highly  important. 

An  interesting  experimental  training  scheme  has  been  arranged  with  the  Electrical 
and  Musical  Institutes  to  find  out  how  far  two  totally  blind  lads  can  handle  radio  set 
maintenance  and  repairs.  Much  research  has  gone  into  this,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  meters  and  equipment  to  enable  the  blind  to  draw  and  read  circuit  diagrams 
in  relief. 

Twenty-six  of  the  people  leaving  America  Lodge  during  the  year  were  recom- 
mended for  training  for  employment  in  Workshops  for  the  Blind  or  as  Home  Workers. 
Some  of  these  may  eventually  come  into  the  Home  Workers  Scheme  which  we  manage 
for  the  Local  Authorities  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hampshire  and  London  south  of  the 
Thames.  Nearly  all  our  285  Home  Workers  have  been  kept  fully  employed  during  the 
year,  and  sales  of  their  products  have  soared  in  value  from  £28,000  to  £35,000.  For 
the  first  time,  many  of  the  Local  Authorities  have  been  supphed  on  contract  with 
brushes  and  other  goods  in  full  competition  with  sighted  industry,  and  another  new 
departure  has  been  the  establishment  of  a Piano  Repair  Department,  to  assist  our 
blind  tuners,  whose  contract  tunings  amount  to  nearly  10,000  a year.  Men’s  socks 
have  been  a best-selling  line,  but  orders  for  basketry  are  urgently  needed. 

So  far  the  Institute’s  activities  have  been  easy  to  classify.  But  classification  is 
not  possible  when  we  come  to  the  wide  range  of  personal  services.  They  take 
innumerable  forms  because  they  trj-  to  resolve  the  day-by-day  difficulties  of  blind 
people.  From  all  over  the  country,  letters  reach  the  blind  lawyer  in  charge  of  our 
Services  Department  asking  for  advice  on  such  matters  as  the  choice  of  a career, 
domestic  relations,  house  purchase,  setting  up  in  business ; or  requesting  travelling 
vouchers,  guides,  readers,  aid  in  finding  lodgings  ; or  appealing  for  financial  help  or 
gifts  of  books,  clothing,  appliances,  etc.  A large  number  of  enquiries  come  from 
people  whose  sight  is  failing.  Information  can  be  given  by  letter,  but  the  personal 
matter  is  best  dealt  with  in  the  personal  interview.  The  simple  proposition,  “ Let’s 
talk  it  over,”  is  often  the  beginning  of  a solution  to  what  seems  a hopeless  problem. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  goodwill  behind  this  service  ; the  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Head  of  the  Department,  with  all  his  colleagues  at  the  Institute  to  back 
him,  is  freely  offered  to  every  blind  person  confronted  with  difficulties.  The  financial 
expenditure  entailed  must,  of  course,  be  limited  by  the  money  available,  but  during 
the  year  many  grants  have  been  made  to  University  students  and  people  training  for 
the  professions,  many  books  and  appliances  have  been  given  away,  people  have  been 
helped  to  purchase  small  businesses,  and  many  blind  men  and  women  have  been  set 
on  their  feet. 

All  this  help  is  deeply  appreciated.  A University  student  writes  : “lam  extremely 
grateful,  the  whole  interview  was  extremely  helpful.”  A business  man  who  lost  his 
sight  late  in  life  says  : “ Fellow-sufferers  should  deem  themselves  fortimate  in  that 
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they  have  such  capable  men  and  women  to  look  after  and  protect  their  interests.” 
A solicitor  to  whom  a blind  man  was  articled  reports  that  " the  young  man  has  made 
a good  start.  He  has  a phenomenal  memory,  and  a surpiisingly  vast  knowledge  of 
law.” 

Similar  services  are  given  to  blind  ex-Service  men,  ineligible  for  St.  Dunstan’s, 
and  blind  dependants  of  Service  or  ex-Service  men,  by  the  fund  initiated  in  1923  by 
our  late  beloved  Chairman,  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  and  now  affiliated  to  the 
Institute.  This  fund  dealt  with  607  cases,  including  128  new  ones,  during  the  year. 

Specific  personal  services  are  also  given  by  the  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind 
Fund  which,  since  its  establishment  by  the  Institute  in  1929,  has  supplied  over  88,000 
sets  and  relay  installations  to  the  blind  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
free  of  charge,  and  is  now  engaged  in  replacing  worn-out  sets  and  meeting  the  needs 
of  newly  registered  blind  people  ; and  by  the  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners,  the  administra- 
tion of  which  we  have  taken  over  during  the  year. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  blind  people  in  this  country,  especially  those  who  are 
elderly  or  who  endure  the  terrible  double  affliction  of  deafness  and  blindness,  whose 
greatest  need  is  a happy  and  comfortable  home.  There  are  other  thousands,  many 
working  in  factories  or  confined  to  city  streets,  many  recovering  from  long  illnesses  or 
in  permanent  ill-health,  whose  biggest  requirement  is  a place  where  they  can  spend  a 
restful  or  jolly  holida}?,  according  to  taste.  There  are  yet  others — mostly  young 
people — who  must  have  a place  to  live  in  while  they  pursue  their  studies  or  work.  To 
meet  in  part  these  various  needs,  we  have  established  and  maintain  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  eleven  national  Homes.  You  will  see  from  the  list  of  these  on  the 
inside  of  the  front  cover  of  this  Report  that  they  embrace  Residential  Homes,  Homes 
for  the  Deaf-Blind,  Holiday  and  Convalescent  Homes,  and  Hostels. 

We  have  no  space  here  to  relate  the  year’s  events  at  the  Homes  or  even  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  how  greatly  they  benefit  the  residents  and  visitors.  The  keynote  of  the 
Residential  Homes  is  peace  ; of  the  Holiday  Homes,  pleasure  ; of  the  Hostels, 
comfort.  Yet  each  is  not  simply  what  a permanent  home,  a holiday  centre,  or  a hotel 
ought  to  be  ; each  is  a social  unit,  enlivened  by  recreations,  warmed  by  friendship, 
lit  by  the  kindliness  of  neighbours. 

Three  outstanding  events  of  the  year  were  the  official  opening  on  29th  June,  1949, 
of  the  William  Tate  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind  at  Harrogate  by  Alderman  Mrs.  K. 
Chambers,  J.P.,  Chairman  of  our  Homes  Committee  ; the  taking  over  of  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  Hostel  at  Wimbledon  from  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  which  formerly 
financed  it  ; and  the  completion  of  an  extension  to  W'avertree  House,  Hove,  which  will 
provide  additional  accommodation  for  12  blind  men  or  women  who  need  nursing  care. 

From  the  happy  confines  of  our  Homes  we  draw  our  readers’  attention  to  the 
appalling  problem  of  blindness  in  the  British  Colonial  Empire.  In  previous  Reports 
we  have  described  the  survey  made  by  the  delegation  sent  by  this  Institute  and  the 
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Colonial  Office  in  1946  to  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  and  the  plans  resulting  there- 
from. On  5th  January,  1950,  these  plans  came  to  fruition  when  the  British  Empire 
Societ}'  was  incorporated,  with  comprehensive  powers  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
blindness,  both  in  its  medical  and  welfare  aspects,  in  all  the  teiritories  of  the  British 
Colonial  Empire  and  certain  associated  areas.  Mr.  John  Wilson  who,  himself  blind, 
was  a member  of  the  delegation  and  an  Assistant  Secretary  at  the  Institute  for  nine 
years,  has  been  appointed  Secretary,  and  the  Governing  Body,  originally  consisting 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Institute  and  three  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  is  now  being  expanded  to  represent  a wide  range  of  Empire  interests. 
We  have  made  a contribution  of  £10,000,  spread  over  three  years,  to  the  Society,  and 
a similar  amount  is  being  provided  by  Colonial  Governments.  The  Society  has  a huge 
problem  before  it,  and  all  who  share  the  national  responsibility  for  the  hapless  blind 
millions  of  the  backward  parts  of  our  Empire  will  wish  it  Godspeed. 

In  the  history  of  international  work  for  the  blind,  the  year  1 949  will  surely  be  a 
landmark.  In  our  last  Report  we  announced  our  agreement,  in  association  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  to  finance  and  organise  an  international  gathering 
of  workers  for  the  blind,  and  this  took  place  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  for  ten  days 
in  August,  1949.  The  largest  post-war  Conference  of  its  kind,  it  included  repre- 
.sentatives,  mostly  blind,  from  seventeen  countries,  and  observers  from  the  United 
Nations  and  Unesco.  Its  conclusions,  entitled  “ The  Place  of  the  Blind  in  the  Modern 
World,”  laid  down  a minimum  standard  of  work  for  the  blind  for  the  guidance  of 
governments  and  Blind  Welfare  organisations  everywhere. 

Action  followed  swiftly.  First,  the  Conference  appointed  an  International  Com- 
mittee, with  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  our  then  Secretary-General,  as  Chairman,  and  that 
Committee  has  already  laid  the  foundations  for  a World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind.  Second,  in  December,  1949,  the  Social  Commission  at  Lake  Success  asked 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  work  out  the  details  of  a compre- 
hensive programme  of  work  for  the  blind,  describing  the  resolutions  of  the  Oxford 
Conference  as  " a helpful  basis.”  Third,  Unesco,  following  an  approach  from  the 
Government  of  India,  started  to  promote  the  greatest  degree  of  uniformity  in  the 
use  of  Braille  throughout  the  world.  A blind  Braille  expert  on  our  staff  was  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  and  he  has  presided  at  both  an  Advisory  Committee 
and  a much  wider  Conference  on  the  subject. 

The  striking  feature  of  these  international  meetings  is  the  high  degree  of  amity 
which  prevailed.  At  Oxford,  Frenchmen  or  Germans,  Italians  and  Americans, 
hammered  out  the  resolutions.  At  Unesco  Headquarters  in  Paris,  men  from  India 
and  Pakistan,  from  the  Arab  countries  and  Ceylon,  from  China  and  Japan,  worked 
together.  There  are  no  frontiers  in  Blind  Welfare. 

In  building  up  these  international  relationships,  a great  part  has  been  played  by 
Mr.  Eagar  and,  as  we  have  intimated,  he  will  be  continuing  voluntarily  hi.s  work  in 
this  direction.  But  on  31st  December,  1949,  having  reached  the  retiring  age  of  66 
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during  the  year,  lie  reliiKiuished  his  post  of  Secretary-General  of  the  Institute,  which 
he  had  held  since  1928.  Yearly  we  have  acknowledged  our  iiKh'btediU'ss  to  him,  and 
it  is  with  a lasting  sense  of  gratitude  that  we  linally  record  here  our  deepest  thanks  to 
him  for  his  devotion  to  duty  and  tireless  energy  in  the  service  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Colligan,  Assistant  Secretary,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  liagar  as 
Secretary-General,  and  he  took  uj)  his  duties  on  1st  January,  IhfiO. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  wc  have  to  record  the  death  during  the  year  of  Miss 
Alice  Armitage,  daughter  of  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitagc,  founder  of  the  Institute,  and  Life 
Member  of  our  Council,  whose  name  will  endure  in  the  memory  of  countless  blind 
people  for  her  numberless  acts  of  unostentatious  generosit}’ ; of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wagg, 
O.B.E.,  member  of  our  Council  for  many  years,  Vice-Chairman  from  1941  to  1945, 
Acting  Chairman  from  1945  to  1947,  and  a Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  who 
selflessly  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  ; and  of  Mr.  K.  D.  Hughes- 
Buller,  C.I.E.,  C.B.E.,  a member  of  our  Council,  Vice-Chairman  from  1937  to  1941, 
and  a Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  who,  especiall}'  as  Hon.  Estates  Officer,  gave  us 
invaluable  and  tireless  aid. 

As  we  conclude  this  account  of  a j’ear’s  w'ork  of  the  National  Institute,  our  greatest 
hope  is  that  what  we  have  told  you  will  stimulate  your  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  and  so  ensure  the  continuance  of  j'our  help.  We  have  by  no  means  told  you  all 
— that  would  require  a volume — but  we  trust  we  have  told  you  enough  to  whet  your 
appetite  for  more.  For  three  shillings  a year,  you  can  obtain  our  letterpress  journal. 
The  New  Beacon,  which  contains  news  and  views  of  Blind  Welfare  and  frequent  articles 
by  blind  writers.  We  publish  many  bulletins  and  booklets  on  different  aspects  of 
Blind  Welfare  ; we  have  a Museum  of  Blindiana  and  a Reference  Library  of  books 
about  the  blind  ; and  our  Information  Bureau  is  always  at  your  service. 

Finally,  may  we  beg  you  to  spread  the  news  of  what  is  being  done  for  and  by  the 
blind  ? Our  efforts  to  help  the  blind  are  immensely  encouraged  if  we  can  count 
on  inspiring  and  enthusiastic  friends.  A visitor  at  Headquarters  told  our  blind  host 
that  he  was  so  interested  in  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  that  he  w'ould  find  it  much 
easier  now  to  tell  people  about  the  Institute’s  work.  Another  visitor,  from  Argyllshire, 
wrote  : “ We  had  a Portuguese,  a Norwegian  and  an  American  in  the  group  you 
showed  round,  so  the  news  of  our  wonderful  visit  has  travelled  far  and  wide.” 

A contemporary  poet  has  written  ; “I  have  known  blind  who  saw  And  sighted 
folk  who  could  not  see.”  There  is  deep  philosophical  significance  in  these  moving  words, 
but  they  may  serve  here  to  indicate  the  loneliness  of  the  sightless  should  the  seeing 
pass  them  by.  

To  Mr.  Eagar,  who  was  Secretary-General  for  nine  months  of  the  period  co\'ered 
by  this  Report,  and  to  Mr.  Colligan,  his  successor,  and  to  all  the  Staff  we  tender  our 
best  thanks  for  a job  of  work  so  finely  done.  There  is  so  much  of  which  they  can  be 
justly  proud. 

May  the  Blessing  of  Almighty  God  rest  on  all  efforts  to  help  the  blind 
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WORCESTER  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  WORCESTER 


Balance  Sheet  at  Slst  March,  1950 


3113149  Funds  and  Liabilities 

r 

£ 

£ 

General  Funds  

19,743 

19,337 

20,522 

Balance  at  1st  April,  1949  

Less : Income  and  Expenditure  Account 

Deficil  (£2,956)  and  Depreciation  (£1,071) 

4,027 

3,923 

for  the  year 

16,599 

Add : Grants  from  National  Institute  for  the 

15,716 

Blind  for  Capital  Expenditure  (£665)  and 
Income  and  Expenditure  Account  Deficit 

3,621 

3,013 

(£2.956)  

131 

Legacies  

19,743 

19,337 

20,231 

Endowment  Fund  

Balance  at  Isl  April,  1949 

20,231 

1,655 

Funds  for  Special  Purposes 

2,181 

Liabilities  

3,114 

921 

Sundry  Creditors  

1,329 

3,276 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind  

1,785 

4,197 

3,114 

£46,826  £44,863 


3113149 

i 


Assets 


37,784 

5,012 

42,796 

24,557 

18,239 


Fixed  Assets 

(а)  Freehold  and  Leasehold  Property  at  cost 

or  at  valuation  when  presented  ...  ...  38,073 

(б)  Furniture,  Fixtures  and  Equipment  at 

cost  or  at  valuation  when  presented  ...  5,388 


Less  : Depreciation  to  date  : (a) 

{b) 


...£22,604 
...  3,024 


21,735  Investments  

At  cost,  or  at  valuation  when  presented 

5,852  Other  Assets  

Sundry  Debtors  [less  Provision  for  Doubtful 

Debts) 


C 

17,833 


43,461 


25,628 

17,833 


21,735 

5,295 


145,826 


£44,863 


COBHAM,  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors. 

A.  J.  W.  KITCHIN,  Member,  Board  of  Governors. 

We  report  that  we  have  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  we  have  required  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  above  Balance  Sheet  is 
properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  e.xhibit  a true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  College's  affairs,  according  to  the  best  of  our  information  and  the 
explanations  given  to  us  and  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  College. 

Kent  House,  Telegraph  Street,  E.C.2  JACKSON,  PIXLEY  & CO., 

1th  July,  \B50.  Chartered  Auonntants, 

Auditors. 


Income  and  Expenditure  Account  for  the  Year  ended  Slst  March,  1950 


1948149 

Expenditure 

1948149  Income 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

10,017  To  Fees,  Salaries  of  Teachers,  Matrons,  Servants,  etc. 

10,424 

14,124 

By  Maintenance  and  other  Fees 

14,970 

257 

Health  and  Unemployment  Insurance,  etc.  ... 

291 

167 

Grant,  Ministrv  of  Education  .. 

161 

2,287 

Provisions 

2,514 

12 

Donations... 

26 

558 

Laundry  ...  

464 

316 

Dividends  and  Annuities 

316 

19 

Other  Household  Expenses  and  Sundries  

39 

315 

Grant,  Gardner’s  Trust  ... 

315 

456 

Rent,  Rates,  Taxes,  Insurance  and  Telephone 

479 

1,101 

Fuel,  Light,  Cleaning  and  Water 

1,001 

14,934 

15,788 

Printing,  Stationery,  Postage,  Educational  Books  and 

131 

Legacies  ...  

— 

431 

.Apparatus 

470 

Appropriation  of  Endowment  and 

Special  Income 

254 

Medical  Charges  

292 

197 

(per  contra) 

125 

216 

Travelling... 

216 

2,852 

Deficit  carried  to  Balance  Sheet 

2,956 

189 

Renewals 

266 

323 

Sports,  Games,  Dramatics,  etc.  ...  

422 

322 

Teachers’  Superannuation  

315 

7 

Clothing  Staff  

1 

16,437 

17,194 

565 

Management  Expenses  ... 

568 

60 

Legal  and  Other  Charges  

76 

724 

Upkeep  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  (including  Repairs) 

906 

17,786 

18,744 

131 

Legacies — T ransf erred  to  Balance  Sheet  



Bursaries  from  Endowment  and  other  Special  Income 

197 

(per  contra)  

125 

118,114 

£18,869 

£18,114 

£18,869 

Page  34 


ENDOWMENTS 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


General  Account 

c 

s. 

d. 

The  H.  F.  Bailey  Bequest  

...  18,644 

1 

4 

The  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Fund  ... 

...  10,142 

1 

9 

The  Leopold  Salomon’s  Endowment  Fund 

...  9,600 

0 

0 

The  Miss  Constance  de  Jong  Bequest 

...  7,973 

13 

1 

The  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  Memorial  Fund... 

...  5,500 

0 

0 

The  William  Brown  He.xtall  Bequest 

...  4,956 

2 

10 

The  John  Rae  Campbell  Endowment  F'und 

...  3,000 

0 

0 

The  Rev.  F'.  J.  Hackett  Bequest  

...  2,635 

13 

2 

The  Nuffield  Endowment 

...  2,583 

16 

2 

The  Marv  Shaw  Bequest 

...  1,443 

10 

9 

The  Sir  Alfred  Jones  Bequest  

...  1,269 

6 

2 

The  Rose  Gay  Bequest,  1858-1931  ... 

...  1,080 

3 

7 

The  Hornshaw  Endowment  ... 

...  1,017 

1 1 

0 

The  Donald  and  Rosie  .Alderson  Bequest  ... 

...  1,000 

0 

0 

The  He.xtall  Fund  for  Blind  Law  Students 

...  775 

6 

3 

The  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Little  Bequest 

720 

7 

2 

The  Mrs.  EUzabeth  Kirkham  Bequest 

...  632 

16 

1 1 

The  Henry  Heskall  David  Bequest 

...  539 

15 

0 

The  Blind  Social  Aid  Society  Fund 

...  514 

5 

10 

The  Miss  Constance  Harvie  Bequest 

450 

0 

0 

The  Alma  Marvin  Bequest 

...  348 

2 

6 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  9 Oval  Road,  London  ... 

...  329 

1 

6 

The  J.  J.  Crossfield  Bequest 

...  245 

5 

10 

The  Sir  lohn  Howard  Bequest 

200 

0 

0 

The  Frederick  James  Overton  Bequest 

200 

0 

0 

The  Mrs.  Ralph  Peirtridge  Bequest 

150 

0 

0 

The  Henry  Ireland  Bequest  ...  

107 

9 

1 

The  Dr.  Howell  Rees  Bequest 

100 

0 

0 

The  Shrimati  Shevibai  Tola  Ram  Warandani  Bequest 

100 

0 

0 

The  J.  W.  Comben  Bequest 

95 

12 

2 

The  Louis  Sterne  Bequest  ... 

60 

3 

6 

The  Miss  Mary  Jesson  Bequest  

24 

9 

1 

The  Mrs.  J.  Rainsforth  Bequest  

9 

18 

9 

£76,448  13 

5 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington 

£ 

s. 

d. 

The  Harry  Urmson  Hayes  Fund 

...  2,014 

3 

10 

The  Miss  A.  V.  Allpress  Endowment  Fund 

...  955 

17 

9 

£2,970 

1 

7 

Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home,  St.  Leonard’s 

£ 

s. 

d. 

The  Mrs.  Jessie  Elizabeth  Laing  Bequest  ... 

...  1 ,000 

0 

0 

“ Arno,”  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight 

£ 

s. 

d. 

The  Robert  Noble  Bequest  ... 

...  6,233 

5 

8 

The  Mrs.  Annie  Fisher  Bequest 

...  1.758 

10 

6 

£7,991 

16 

2 

Chorieywood  College 

£ 

s. 

d. 

The  William  Brown  Hextall  Scholarship  ... 

...  2,999 

4 

6 

The  Miss  E.  W.  Allen  Bequest  (After-Care) 

...  2,834 

16 

5 

The  Nuffield  Endowment 

...  2,067 

0 

10 

Fees  Endowment  Fund 

...  1,200 

0 

0 

The  James  Gilbertson  Bequest  

...  631 

16 

3 

£9.732 

18 

0 

Fellowship  House,  Hoylake 

£ 

S. 

d. 

National  Deaf-BUnd  Helpers’  League 

...  850 

0 

0 

SUNSHINE  FUND  FOR  BLIND  BABIES  AND 
General  Account 

The  Miss  Susan  A.  Davey  Bequest  ... 

The  James  Attfield  Bequest 

The  Lewis  Maulkin  King  Bequest  ... 

The  Mr.  A.  R.  Edwards  Bequest 


CHILDREN 

i s.  d. 
600  0 0 
...  205  14  7 

1 00  0 0 
27  3 3 


£932  17  10 


Blind  Babies’  Home,  East  Grlnstead 
The  ‘ ‘ Dancing  Times  ” Endowment 
The  Hornshaw  Endowment  ... 

The  Eliza  and  John  Frederick  Bequest 

The  Mrs.  F.  Marks  Bequest 

The  Anthony  Cloustin  Partridge  Endowment 

The  Mrs.  Lucy  Block  Bequest 

The  Mrs.  A.  R.  Edwards  Bequest  ... 

The  Miss  A.  D.  Spiers  Bequest 

The  T.  G.  Sorby  Bequest  

The  Miss  Vaughan  Chapman  Bequest 
The  “ Sunday  League  ” Endowment 


C s.  d. 
2,000  0 0 
1,020  0 0 
751  0 9 

568  12  8 
500  0 0 
493  13  7 
477  10  0 
477  10  0 
200  0 0 
100  0 0 
47  17  0 


£6,636  4 0 


Blind  Babies'  Home,  Southport 

The  Ernest  Hallowell  Barlow  Bequest 

The  James  Gilbertson  Bequest 

The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Graves  Bequest 

The  Mrs.  H.  R.  Ethel  Graves  Bequest 


£ s.  d. 
752  1 1 5 
631  16  4 
132  0 4 
100  0 0 


£1,616  8 1 


Blind  Babies’  Home,  Northwood  £ s.  d. 

Bundles  for  Britain,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  U.S.A., 
and  Daughters  of  St.  George,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario, 

Canada  ...  ...  504  0 4 


Pirates  Spring,  New  Romney 
The  John  Wade  Bequest 


£ s.  d. 
500  0 0 


Total  £109,182  19  5 


THE  MOON  SOCIETY 

The  Miss  A.  E.  C.  Moon  Endowment  ...  ...  ...£2,667  14  5 


WORCESTER  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  WORCESTER 


£ s.  d. 


Gardner’s  Scholarship  for  the  Blind 

...  7,268 

17 

1 

The  Miss  E.  W.  Allen  Bequest  (After-Care) 

...  4.253 

14 

11 

The  William  Browm  Hextall  Scholarship  ... 

...  3,000 

0 

0 

General  Endowment  Fund  ...  

...  3,000 

0 

0 

The  Nuffield  Endowment  ...  

...  2,055 

0 

7 

The  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  Memorial  Fund  ... 

...  250 

0 

0 

The  Blair  and  Forster  Memorial  Fund 

200 

4 

7 

The  Swimming  Bath  Fund 

113 

3 

8 

The  Himing  Prize  Fund  

90 

0 

0 

£20,231 

0 

10 
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General  Accounl 

Alcock,  Mr.  M-  W 

•'Anonymous’  

liadi,  Fn-ckTick  

Uall,  Edward  KoginaUI  ...  ••• 

13arkor,  Miss  Ada  Sophia  Elizabeth... 

Barrett,  Miss  EtheKharloUe 

Bateman,  Mrs.  Ann  Jane  

Bishop,  Mrs.  Ann  Ivhzabeth  ... 

Blyth,  Miss  Ciracc  Amelia 

Bowly,  Mrs.  Emilie  Louisa 

Bramhal),  Joseph  

Brandon,  Thomas  ...  ••• 

Brigdcn,  .Arthur  Timothy  Charles  ... 
13roderick,  Henry  and  Minnie  Elizabeth  . 

Brown,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Jane 

Brown,  Miss  Fanny 

Burton,  Ernest  Lionel  

Chilvers,  Miss  Clara  ... 

Clift,  .Miss  Ada  Mary 

Cook,  Mrs.  Kuth  Susannah 

Coombs,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Elizabeth  Morenc 

Coon,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  

Cooper,  Miss  Margaret  Elizabeth  ... 
Corke,  William  Edward  Reginald  ... 
Cotton,  Mrs.  .Alice  Helena 
Cottrell,  Miss  Gertrude  Maude  Anne 

Crabtree,  Miss  Alice  .Ann  

Craven,  John  Leslie 

Crawter,  Mrs.  .Ada  Mary  

Crocker,  Mrs.  Harriet 

Crompton,  .Amos  

Culverhouse,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Nellie  ... 

Cunliffe,  Mrs.  Harriet 

Dales,  Miss  Selina  .Ann  

Davies,  Miss  Jane  .Myfanwy 

Davis,  Mrs.  Susannah  Mary 

Davy,  Miss  Katherine  Helen  May  ... 

Day  Joseph  F'rederick  

Denning,  Miss  .Amy  Murray 

Dixon,  George  

Douglas,  Miss  Lilian  Vanda 

Eastwood,  Miss  Sarah  .Ann 

Eminott,  Miss  Ada  

Evans,  Mrs.  Elsie 
Farrow,  John  Thomas 
F'elsenstein,  Eric  Michael 

Ferris,  Harry 

Firth,  Miss  Ada  Hannah  Elizabeth 

Fordham,  Miss  Sarah  Jane 

Fotheringham,  Mrs.  Emily  .Agnes  ... 

Freathy,  Mrs.  Jessie  Jane  

Gale,  Miss  Sybil  .Augusta  

Gardiner,  Mrs.  Charlotte 

Gilbertson,  James  

Giles,  Miss  .Annie  

Gillibrand,  Robert  

Glass,  Sydney  Newton 

Godwin,  George  Hetterley  

Gorham,  Miss  Florence  Van  Ryn  ... 
Gough,  Olive  Marion  ... 

(traham,  Mrs.  Isabel 

Grant,  Miss  \\'.  G 

Green,  Dr.  Hugh  Frederick 

Griffiths,  Florence  Louise  

Gumbrell.  Miss  .Annie  

Hackett,  .Arthur  

Hall,  Mrs.  .A.  Pickard  

Hamilton  Gordon,  Mrs.  Florence  Ivvclyn 
Hammermeister,  Henry  Frederick  ... 
Hainmerton,  Sir  John  .Alexander  ... 
Hayes,  George  Whitley 
Heaps,  Walter 

Hinds,  Harry 

Hirons,  Mrs.  Anne 

Hodgson,  Lady  Elizabeth  Rosetta  ... 

Holt,  Mrs.  Rose  Mary  

Hughes,  Mrs.  Mary  .Ann  

Hunnable,  William  

Hurst,  Miss  Kate  .Amelia  

Hutchinson,  Miss  .Amy  Caroline 
Instone,  Miss  Ada 

Irwin,  Mrs.  Julia  

Jacobson,  Walter  William  .Acland  ... 
James,  Miss  Edith  Emma 

James,  Margaret  .Anne  

jewkes,  Walter 

Johnson,  Miss  Susan  Elizabeth  Gifford 

Jones,  Edward  Ernest  

Jones,  Miss  Margaret  Elizabeth 
Jones,  William  .Arthur 
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LEGACIES,  1949  50 


£■  s.  d. 
2,500  0 0 
155  l)  0 
10  0 0 
335  9 « 
10  0 0 
27  0 0 
100  0 0 
5«  2 11 
1,708  I 3 
237  4 9 
50  0 0 

1300  0 0 

1,385  5 3 
59  Gil 
50  0 0 

(300  0 0 

100  U 0 
5 0 0 

50  0 0 
11  G 
33  17  5 
20  0 0 
100  0 0 
155  13  0 
250  0 0 


I 10 
4 5 


G 


19(3 

1 

105  0 0 
250  0 0 
450  0 0 

IG  7 3 
433  811 
100  0 0 

2 10  0 

5 0 
218  10  4 
250  0 0 
500  0 0 
(303  18  (3 
5 11 
100  0 0 
20  0 0 
9(30  7 8 
100  0 0 
1,000  0 0 
529  17  11 
100  0 0 
30  0 0 

100  0 0 
511  (»  0 

14  Id  2 
50  0 0 
20  0 0 
11  16  7 

810  (I  0 
2 3 0 
250  0 0 
41(3  G 0 


100  0 0 
7 10  9 
1,000  0 0 
50  0 0 
2,5G2  11  10 
19  9 8 


470  2 6 
400  0 0 

1.750  0 0 
464  6 11 
100  0 0 
20  0 0 
100  0 0 
2,500  0 0 

534  3 5 
150  0 0 

10  0 0 
275  2 3 
9,000  0 0 
12  0 0 
1,819  0 0 
308  1 (3 

225  0 0 

72  11  5 

17  15  0 
G 5 11 
8 IG  (3 
100  0 0 


Kay,  Thomas 

King,  Miss  Emma  

Lakm,  Mrs.  Emily  Elizabeth  Laura 
J.amb,  William 

Lancaster,  James  .Alfred  Atkinson  . 

Langford,  Leonard  

Laughton,  William  Henry  ... 
Laurence,  Richard  1 homas  Raynes 
Legg,  Miss  Julia  Baily 
Lett,  Miss  Ethel  Mary 
Levine,  Louis  Nathan 

Lewis,  Miss  Louisa  

Liles,  Miss  Beatrice  Ellen 

Lor<l,  Mrs.  .Mary  

Lowe,  .Mrs.  Ida  Mary 
Macdonald,  Mrs.  Helen 
.Manbrc,  Mrs.  lileanor  Christian 
.Marsh,  Miss  Rosie  Clara 
Marshall,  Thomas  Randall  ... 

Martin  Meade,  Mrs.  Maude  Mabel 
Masser,  Dr.  Edward  Charles 

McKenzie,  .Arthur  

McPherson,  Miss  Rose 

MelviU.  C.  K 

Metcalfe,  Miss  Mary  Jane  ... 

Moir,  Miss  Frances 
Moore,  Miss  Caroline  Lucy  ... 

Moreton,  Mrs.  Margaret  Isabella 

.Morgan,  Mrs.  Minnie 

Atorris,  Miss  Louisa  Bertha  ... 
Morrison,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ann 
Moseley,  Michael  Samuel 
Moss,  Dennis  ... 

Newell,  Temple  

Nonnan,  Miss  Louisa  Mary  .Ann 
Owen,  Flcnry  James  ... 

Park,  Miss  Jane  Caroline 
Paulger,  John  and  William  ... 

Paxton,  Miss  Mary’  Alice  Katherine 

Pearce,  Miss  Emma 

Penhale,  Mrs.  Mary  Annie  ... 

Pickford,  Miss  Ellen 

Plume,  Mrs.  Ada  

Pocock,  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Pollard,  Mrs.  Ellen  Anne 
Pritchard,  Mrs.  Eva  .Annie  ... 
Royment,  Mrs.  Annie  Louisa 
Kayner,  Miss  Lily  Gertrude  ... 

Rayson,  Miss  Caroline  Mary  Harbottle 
Reckenburg,  Miss  Laura  F-lIen 

Reekie,  James  

Rees,  Miss  Alice  Mary  North 
Reeves,  Miss  Georgiana  Frances 
Reynolds,  Miss  .Alice  ... 

Rice,  Mrs.  Amy  Elizalieth  ... 
i^ich,  Isaac 

Rickson,  Mrs.  Rosina 

Ridler,  Mrs.  Bessie  Kate 
Rieger-Hewitt,  Mrs.  Annie  Zates 
Riley,  Miss  .Alice  Mildred  Newton 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Rose  

Robertson,  .Alexander  Tower 
Robertson,  Graham  Walford 
Robinson,  Miss  Amy  ... 

Rogers,  Airs.  Elizabeth  Hope 
Ruffell,  Walter  James 
Russell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry... 
Samworth,  Miss  Edith 
Samworth,  Henry 

Sinails,  Frederick  

Snoad,  Miss  Helena 

Southworth,  Mrs.  .Annie  Gray 
Spreckley,  Miss  Clara  Louisa 
Stallwood,  Miss  Kate 
Standish,  Mrs.  Sybil  Sammons 
Steele,  Mrs.  Martha  Catherine 
Street,  Miss  Elizabeth  Baxter 
Strickland,  Mrs.  Jane  Elizabeth 
Sunderland,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann 
Swan, -Miss  Ellen 
Symons,  Mrs.  .Annie  Bertram 
Taylcr,  Miss  .Alice  Maria  Louisa 
Taylor,  Miss  Beatrice  Christiana 
Tennyson,  Mrs.  Emma  Mary  I'rances 

Tyler,  Miss  .Ann  

Unna,  Miss  Rosa  Lilian 
Urquhart,  Miss  Mary 
Usher,  Mrs.  Ellen  Alecia 


Carried  foiAvaxd 


I s.  d. 

97  4 0 

2 6 0 
...  18,139  14  4 

4 7 6 

8 16 

II  6 6 

9 12  5 

500  0 0 

154  12  0 

...  2,000  0 0 
202  10  0 
20  0 0 
...  4,404  16  8 
...  2,131  3 3 

...  776  4 5 

20  0 0 
32  10  0 
500  0 0 
...  6,000  0 0 
20  0 0 
...  313  5 1 

400  6 0 

630  0 0 
11  18  2 
319  5 5 
...  1,000  0 0 
25  0 0 

86  9 10 
21  4 1 

...  3,499  18  6 
...  698  10  7 

50  0 U 
500  0 0 
...  1,877  3 10 

10  0 0 
15  0 0 

. . . 666  1 3 4 

926  5 10 
100  0 0 
50  3 3 
11  2 0 
...  2,258  5 6 
154  17  8 
100  0 0 
18  0 0 
...  2,544  8 10 
13  3 
100  0 0 
50  1 II 

60  2 3 
1 00  0 0 
100  0 0 
17  5 9 
5 0 0 
...  4,294  15  10 
327  14  8 
79  1 5 

50  (I  0 

5 0 0 
593  4 5 
100  0 0 
100  0 0 
100  0 0 

...  207  14  4 

100  9 8 

2 14  0 
...  1,460  0 8 

110  9 10 
34  0 10 
50  0 0 
93  8 7 
15  0 0 

252  18  II 
500  0 U 
100  0 0 

6 18  2 

3 6 6 

12  15  5 

...  342  12  3 

138  7 11 
100  0 0 
3 18  0 
250  0 0 
2 0 0 

...  329  1 2 

5 0 0 

471  4-  10 

88  6 2 


101.050  9 9 


Legacies 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Brouglit  forward... 

101,050 

9 

9 

Vaughan,  Miss  Mabel  Hiliuor 

170 

1 

3 

Viggars,  Miss  Alice  Susan 

200 

0 

0 

Wall,  Miss  Mary  Ann 

3 

8 

Wareing,  Miss  Agues  ... 

40 

3 

11 

Watts,  Miss  Mary 

20 

0 

0 

Webber,  Kev.  Frank  ... 

1 

.3 

0 

Webster,  Albert 

100 

0 

0 

Wellstead,  Miss  I'loreuce  Clara 

180 

0 

0 

Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Eva  ... 

...  557 

5 

6 

Willcoxon,  Miss  Alice  Elizabeth 

276 

12 

2 

Willett,  Miss  Rose  Annie 

60 

0 

0 

Williams,  Mrs.  Emily 

10 

0 

0 

Williams,  William 

50 

0 

0 

Williamson,  Thomas  Charles 

8 

1 

1 

Woodcock,  Miss  Elizabeth  Mary 

6 

0 

5 

Woodford,  Richard  John 

...  1,500 

0 

0 

Worley.  Mrs.  Emma  Laura  ... 

...  250 

0 

0 

Wright,  Miss  Amv 

800 

0 

0 

Wricht,  Frederick  William  ... 

13 

1 1 

8 

Wyatt,  Frank  Farnham 

500 

0 

0 

105,860 

12 

5 

Deduol  Refund  of  overpayment  in 

previous  years  : — 

Hackett,  Miss  Gertrude  Elizabeth  Victoria 

5 

5 

0 

£105,855 

7 

5 

Jewish  Blind  Society 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Felsenstein,  Eric  Michael 

176 

12 

7 

Newcastle  Agencies  for  the  Blind 

s. 

d. 

Di.xon,  George 

16 

14 

6 

Training  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Wood,  Mrs.  Muriel  Henrietta  Campbell 

18 

15 

0 

Sunshine  Fund  for  Blind  Babies  and  Children 

£ 

s. 

d. 

-Adley,  Sidney  Herbert 

...  2,129 

8 

8 

Ashworth,  John  D.  ... 

100 

0 

0 

Baker,  William 

196 

4 

0 

Bryant,  Mrs.  Amy  Isobel 

25 

0 

0 

Burrow,  Miss  Emma  Alice  ... 

145 

12 

5 

Clerk,  Claude  ... 

150 

0 

0 

Cooper,  Mrs.  Annie  Beatrice... 

200 

0 

0 

Cornish,  Mrs.  Jane 

50 

0 

0 

Denyer,  Miss  Florence  Kate 

20 

0 

0 

Fisher-Smith,  Miss  Theodore 

...  300 

0 

0 

France,  William 

25 

0 

0 

Gardner,  Miss  Beatrice 

187 

10 

0 

Graham-Smith,  Mrs.  Helen  ... 

...  200 

0 

0 

Gray,  Mrs.  Mary  Alexandra  Louise 

120 

0 

0 

Haughton,  Miss  Mary  Ann  ... 

133 

14 

9 

Jones,  Miss  Annie  Eliza 

...  303 

13 

6 

Key.  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen 

50 

0 

0 

Lavender,  Mrs.  Sarah  Martha 

4 

5 

8 

Macdougall,  Miss  Florence  May 

23 

4 

10 

Martin,  Miss  Anne  Marv 

500 

0 

0 

Meredith,  Miss  Marv  Agnes  Ella 

...  960 

16 

0 

Obree,  Miss  Nettie  Marion  ... 

...  271 

10 

2 

Parkes,  Frederick  William  ... 

...  1,905 

8 

Queen.  Miss  Marv  Ann 

38 

8 

10 

Reid,  Miss  Ellen  Elizabeth  ... 

20 

0 

<1 

Robinson,  Miss  Lily  ... 

50 

0 

0 

Schofield,  Miss  Eleanor 

100 

0 

0 

Wild.  Miss  Gertrude  ... 

10 

0 

0 

Woodland,  Miss  Ellen  Clarrissa 

20 

0 

0 

Woodroffe,  Mrs.  Kathleen  Hilda 

50 

0 

(J 

Yates,  Mrs.  A.  M. 

1 

0 

0 

£8,290  10  6 


continued 


Sunshine  Home,  Leamington  (Building  Fund) 

c 

s. 

d. 

Wilde,  John  Walter  ... 

...£4, SOU 

0 

n 

Together 

£1 18,858 

0 

0 

In  addition,  the  following  WKRU  »KQt;EATHEI)  TO 

THF.  Institute 

DURING  THE  YEAR,  AND  WERE  SPECIFICALLY  AIM'HOI  klATED 

— 

Braille  Publications  (for  providing  Bibles  for  the  Blind) 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Holden,  Miss  Emma  Elizabeth 

...  760 

0 

0 

The  Haven,  Scarborough 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Stephens,  Miss  Lillian  Mary 

50 

0 

0 

Tate  House,  Harrogate 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Alcock,  Mr.  M.  W. 

...  2,500 

0 

0 

Wireless  Sets  for  the  Blind 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Osbaldiston,  Miss  Kate  Ethel 

lOO 

0 

0 

Kichman,  Mrs.  Margaret  Rose 

100 

0 

0 

Ritchie,  NIrs.  Ann  Elizabeth...  

500 

0 

0 

W’ood,  Mrs.  Muriel  Henrietta  Campbell 

18 

15 

0 

£VI8 

15 

0 

War  Blinded  Civilians 

f 

6. 

d. 

Binet,  Miss  Ellen  Grace 

25 

0 

0 

Sunshine  Home,  East  Grinstead 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Biggs,  Miss  Elizabeth  Jane  ... 

ISO 

0 

U 

Brown,  Miss  Kathleen  Mary... 

100 

0 

0 

Christmas,  Mrs.  Esther  Nellie 

...  557 

10 

0 

Fotheringham,  Mrs.  Emilv  Agnes  ... 

511 

0 

0 

Newly-Colam,  Mrs.  Helen  Maud 

100 

0 

0 

£1,448 

10 

0 

Sunshine  Home,  Northampton 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Whitehall.  Mi-ss  E.  M. 

50 

0 

0 

Sunshine  Home,  Southport 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Doyle,  Mrs.  Susannah 

93 

19 

1 

Eyre,  Mrs.  Emily 

100 

0 

0 

Graham,  Mrs.  Isabel  ... 

100 

0 

0 

Rost,  Mrs.  Emily 

...  574 

10 

5 

Smart,  Sydney 

...  223 

14 

0 

Tetley,  Mrs.  Cecelia  Frances... 

36 

6 

11 

Tomkinson,  Mrs.  Mary 

870 

19 

2 

£1,999 

9 

7 

Condover  Hall  School 

/ 

s. 

d. 

Crewe,  Mrs.  Lucy 

...  351 

11 

8 

ENDOWMENTS 

The  following  additions  to  Endo\vmdnts  were  made 

to  the  Institute 

during  the  year  : — 

General  Account 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Overton,  Frederick  James  ...  ...  

200 

0 

0 

Rev.  F.  J.  Hackett  Bequest  

71 

10 

0 

The  Shrimati  Shevibai  Tola  Ram  Warandani  Bequest 

100 

0 

0 

The  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  Memorial  Fund 

...  5,500 

0 

0 

£5,871 

10 

0 

Sunshine  Fund  for  Blind  Babies  and  Children,  Pirates  Spring  £ 

5. 

d. 

Wade,  John 

...  500 

0 

0 

GRANTS 

TO 

SOCIETIES 

FOR  THE  BLEND,  1949  50 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs... 

100 

0 

0 

Leeds  Incorporated  Institution  for  the  Blind 

300 

0 

0 

British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind 

...  5,000 

0 

0 

National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind, 

I ricor- 

Eastbourne  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 

500 

0 

0 

porated  ... 

100 

0 

0 

Gasking  Holiday  Fund 

10 

0 

0 

Newcastle  Agencies  for  the  Blind  ... 

1 (S 

14 

6 

Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind 

500 

0 

0 

Radnor  Association  for  the  Blind  ... 

25 

0 

0 

fiuide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association 

518 

15 

0 

Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  Memorial  Fund 

...  644 

17 

8 

Guild  of  Church  Braillists 

10 

0 

0 

Ipswich  Blind  Society 

500 

0 

0 

lewish  Blind  Society 

176 

12 

7 

£8,501 

19 

9 

Kent  County  Assoaation  for  the  Blind 

UK) 

0 

0 
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11)48/4!) 


i 

s. 

il. 

N3,jr3 

5 

9 

34. m 

IS 

o 

£177,000 

3 

11 

i 

s. 

d. 

55,003 

11 

/ 

14. 703 

15 

11 

IU7,S02 

10 

11 

£177,000 

3 

11 

UNIFIED  COLLECTING  AGREEMENTS 

STATEMENT  FOR  YEAR  ENDED  31st  MARCH,  1950 
NET  AMOUNT  AVAILABLE  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  : s.  d. 

(a)  From  Areas  worked  by  National  Institute  lor  the  Blind  160,741  11  6 

lii)  From  Areas  worked  by  Other  Participating  Societies,  including  Greater 

London  Fund  for  the  Blind  ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  30,009  12  5 


'/18I,651  3 10 


DISTRIBUTED  AS  FOLLOWS  : £ s.  d. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind  ...  .■■  ...  ...  ...  ...  63,972  4 II 

National  Library  for  the  Blind  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  14,354  11  6 

Other  Participatin.g  Societies  (see  below)  113,324  7 6 


il81,051  3 10 


ANALYSIS  OF  AMOUNTS  DISTRIBUTED  TO 


OTHER  PARTICIPATING  SOCIETIES  : 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

N.  Bedfordshire  Society  for  Welfare  of  the  Blind... 

S.  Bedfordshire  Society  for  Welfare  of  the  Blind  ... 

BERKSHIRE  - 

Berkshire  County  Blind  Society  

Reading  Association  for  Welfare  of  the  Blind  

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

Buckinghamshire  Association  for  the  Blind  

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

Cambridgeshire  Society  for  the  Blind  

CHESHIRE— 

Chester  I.S:  District  Blind  Welfare  Society  ... 

Macclesfield  Society  for  the  Blind 

Stockport  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Wallasey  Blind  Welfare  Committee  

CORNWALL— 

Cornwall  County  Association  for  the  Blind  

DEVON— 

Devon  County  Association  for  the  Blind  ... 

Home  for  the  Blind,  Torr 

South  Devon  and  Cornwall  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Plymouth... 

West  of  England  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Exeter 
DORSET- 

Dorset  County  Association  for  the  Blind  ... 

DURHAM— 

Darlington  Society  for  the  Blind  

ESSEX— 

Essex  County  Association  for  the  Blind  

GLOUCESTERSHIRE  - 

Bristol  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  Workshops  

Gloucester  (City)  Society  for  the  Blind  

Gloucester  County  Association  for  the  Blind 

HAMPSHIRE  - 

Bournemouth  Blind  Aid  Society  

Southampton  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  ... 

HEREFORDSHIRE— 

Herefordshire  County  Association  for  the  Blind  ... 

HERTFORDSHIRE- 
Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind... 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE - 

Huntingdonshire  Society  for  the  Blind  

ISLE  OF  MAN- 

Manx  Blind  Welfare  Society... 

LANCASHIRE 

Ashton-under-Lyne,  Stalybridge,  Dunkinfield  and  District 

Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind 

Blackburn  and  District  Joint  Finance  Committee  for  the 

Blind  

Catholic  Blind  Asylum 

Liverpool  Workshops  for  the  Blind  ...  !!! 

Oldham  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  

Preston  Industrial  Institute  and  Homes  for  the  Blind  !!! 
St.  Helens  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind 

Southport  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee 

Wigan,  Leigh  and  District  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 
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C 

s. 

d. 

LINCOLNSHIRE— 

f 

8. 

d. 

1,154 

9 

3 

Boston  and  Holland  Blind  Society 

1,230 

6 

10 

980 

5 

4 

Grimsby  Society  for  the  Blind  

579 

1 

11 

Kesteven  Blind  Society 

987 

17 

5 

1,730 

556 

Lincoln  Blind  Society 

473 

13 

0 

7 

2 

Lindsey  Blind  Society 

MONMOUTHSHIRE  - 

3,509 

11 

1 

1,396 

13 

7 

Newport  and  Monmouthshire  Association  for  the  Blind  ... 

2,342 

16 

9 

18 

NORFOLK— 

Norwich  Institution  for  the  Bhnd  ...  

2.197 

13 

11 

1,557 

NORTHUMBERLAND- 

Newcastle  Agencies  for  the  Blind  ... 

5,858 

11 

7 

3,751 

498 

1,067 

14 

2 

NORTH  WALES— 

11 

9 

North  Wales  Society  for  the  Blind 

3.176 

13 

8 

50 

0 

0 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE— 

Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nottingham  ... 

742 

3 

0 

3,153 

1 

6 

OXFORDSHIRE  - 

Oxford  (City  and  County)  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 

1,370 

9 

4 

1,775 

15 

3 

SOMERSET  - 

120 

0 

Bath  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 

450 

19 

o 

Somerset  County  Association  for  the  Blind 

2,519 

19 

2 

2,047 

16 

0 

SUFFOLK  — 

1,576 

17 

11 

Ipswich  Blind  Society 

1.327 

6 

5 

VVest  Suffolk  Voluntary  Blind  Committee 

799 

18 

8 

733 

17 

8 

SURREY— 

Surrey  Voluntary  Association  lor  the  Blind 

2,509 

1 

I 

522 

16 

10 

SUSSEX— 

Eastbourne  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 

621 

7 

6 

Hastings  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind 

324 

0 

3 

2,781 

18 

1 

West  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind 

WILTSHIRE- 

2,390 

6 

6 

4,385 

1 

1 1 

Wiltshire  Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind  ... 

2,080 

15 

6 

339 

U 

7 

YORKSHIRE 

2,892 

4 

10 

Barnsley  & District  Joint  Blind  W'elfare  Committee 

1,251 

1 

11 

Cleveland  and  South  Durham  Institute  for  the  Blind 

2,306 

4 

2 

519 

8 

Colne  and  Holme  Valiev  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee... 

356 

16 

2 

11 

Doncaster  and  District  Home  Teaching  Association  for  the 

1,521 

3 

6 

Blind  

1,147 

3 

0 

Goole  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee  ...  ...  . . 

144 

19 

3 

837 

13 

10 

Halifax  Society  for  the  Blind 

910 

0 

1 1 

Harrogate  and  District  Societv  for  the  Blind 

1,069 

11 

3 

Huddersfield  and  District  Blind  Society  ... 

735 

14 

1 

3,239 

!0 

6 

Keighlev  and  District  Institution  for  the  Blind  ... 

1,099 

o 

4 

436 

Leeds  Voluntary  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Committee 

North  Riding  Voluntary  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the 

6,807 

12 

0 

3 

4 

Blind 

460 

19 

4 

Pudsev  Voluntary  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 

164 

13 

2 

778 

0 

Rawmarsh  and  District  Blind  Welfare  Committee 

170 

16 

4 

Rotherham  Voluntary  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the 

Blind  

624 

9 

8 

Saddleworth  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee 

78 

7 

773 

5 

4 

Scarborough  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  . . 

368 

15 

Selbv  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee 

153 

18 

1 

1,241 

4 

2 

Settle  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee 

411 

7 

480 

1 1 

5 

Thome  Local  Blind  Persons  Committee 

119 

7 

0 

9,586 

6 

10 

Todmorden  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 

127 

o 

809 

15 

8 

Wakefield  and  District  Institution  for  the  Blind  ... 

1,090 

5 

1 

1,217 

17 

9 

Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind  ...  . . 

661 

4 

0 

513 

8 

9 

191 

2,354 

3 

5 

7 

3 

Total,  as  above  ^113,324 

7 

5 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE 

ISOS  The  liritibh  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  ior 
Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Blind  (now  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind)  founded  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Rhodes  Armitagc.  The  Braille 
System  was  adopted  and  the  Association  soon 
became  centre  for  supplying  books  and 
apparatus. 

1831  Publication  of  the  first  issue  of  Progress,  the  first 
magazine  in  Braille  type. 

1890  Death  of  Dr.  Armitage,  his  work  being  carried 
on  by  his  wife  until  her  death  in  1901.  Their 
daughter,  Miss  .Mice  Armitage,  was  a Member 
of  the  Institute’s  Council  until  her  death  in 
1949. 

1899  Armitage  Memorial  Fund,  to  cheapen  and  extend 

Braille  publications,  founded. 

1 900  Revised  Key  to  Braille  Music  Notation  published. 

1902  The  Association  transformed  from  a semi-private 

undertaking  and  incorporated. 

1903  The  Braille  Review,  a letterpiess  monthly,  now 

The  New  Beacon,  started. 

1907  The  Braille  Mail,  first  weekly  periodical,  begun. 

1908  Professor  M.  M.  McHardy,  F'.R.C.S.,  became 

Chairman  and  started  fund  lor  larger  premises. 

1909  Braille  Musical  il/ogazfne  started . 

1911  First  electrical  Braille  press  installed. 

1913  First  issue  of  School  Magazine. 

1914  Moon  Society,  for  printing  books  and  periodicals 

in  type  invented  by  Dr,  Moon,  taken  over. 
Armitage  Fund  for  Employment  of  Blind  Writers 
founded  by  Miss  Armitage. 

New  premises  opened  at  224,  226,  228,  Great 
Portland  Street  by  King  George  V,  accom- 
panied by  Queen  Mary,  and  the  name  of  the 
Association  changed  to  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  C.  Arthur  (later  Sir  Arthur)  Pearson  elected 
first  President  of  the  Institute. 

Committee  formed  for  care  of  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors  resulting  in  establishment  of  St. 
Dunstan's. 

1915  School  of  Massage  (now  School  of  Physiotherapy) 

founded. 

London  Home  Teaching  Society  affiliated. 

1918  First  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  opened 

at  Chorleywood,  Flerts. 

1919  Association  for  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs 

founded. 

1921  Chorleywood  College  for  Blind  Girls  opened. 

Home  Workers  Scheme  for  the  Blind  in  the 

Home  Counties  launched. 

1922  The  Moon  Newspaper,  first  weekly  in  Moon  type 

issued. 

1923  Ex-Service  Men's  Fund  started  by  Captain  (later 

Sir  Bcachcroft)  Towse,  V.C.,  Chairman  of  the 
Institute. 

Second  Sunshine  Home  opened  at  Southport. 

1924  Third  Sunshine  Home  opened  at  Leamington. 

1925  Convalescent  and  Floliday  Home  opened  at 

" Bannow,”  St.  Leonards. 

1926  Scheme  for  the  centralization  of  collections  and 

enlargement  of  Council  adopted. 

Researcli  into  blind  industrial  employment 
begun. 

1927  First  issue  of  the  Braille  Radio  Times. 

1928  Guest  House  for  Blind  Women  opened  at 

Leamington. 

1929  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  established. 

1930  Sunshine  Home  opened  at  East  Grinstead,  in  place 

of  the  Home  at  Chorleywood,  destroyed  by  fire. 
Museum  of  Blindiana  opened. 

High  speed  Braille  rotary  press  installed. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 

1931  Council  again  enlarged  in  inleresls  ol  national 

co-opcralion. 

F'irst  issue  of  The  Braille  Rainbow,  first  journal 
for  the  deaf-blind. 

First  " Blintraders  ” Kiosk  established. 

Enquiry  into  education  ol  the  blind  begun. 
Electrical  Clinic  ojicned  at  Physiotherapy  School. 

1932  School  for  Retarded  Blind  Children  opened  at 

Court  Grange,  S.  Devon. 

Standard  English  Braille  adopted  in  Great  Biitair 
and  America. 

1933  New  Home  for  Blind  Women  opened  in  Brighior. 

1934  Eichholz  Memorial  Clinic  opened  by  H.R.H, 

the  Prince  of  Wales. 

1935  Production  of  Talking  Books  begun. 

1 936  Administration  of  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind 

taken  over. 

1937  School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holiday 

Home  opened  at  New  Romney. 

1938  Council  re-constituted  on  lines  laid  down  in 

national  scheme. 

" Bible  for  the  Blind  ” Exhibition, 

1939  King  George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth  visit  the 

Institute  on  its  25th  Anniversary. 

Holiday  Home  at  Scarborough  opened. 
Residential  Home  for  the  Deaf  Blind  established 
at  Harrogate. 

1940  Three  Homes  of  Recovery  for  War-Blinded 

Civilians  established  at  Goring-on-Thames, 
Bridgnorth  and  Torquay. 

1941  Southport  Home  for  Blind  Babies  damaged  by 

bombs. 

1942  Fourth  and  fifth  Sunshine  Homes  opened  at 

Northampton  and  Northwood. 

Placement  of  Blind  Workers  in  Sighted  Factories 
on  War-work. 

1943  School  of  Training  for  Telephone  Operators 

established  at  Bridgnorth. 

1944  Report  on  Employment  of  the  Blind  issued. 
Residential  Home  opened  at  Ventnor. 

Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C. , resigns  Chairmanship 
and  appointed  second  President  ol  the  Institute. 
Succeeded  as  Chairman  by  General  Lord  fsmay. 
Residential  Hostel  opened  in  London. 

1 945  Idacement  of  blind  in  national  industry  accelerated. 

1946  Plans  for  extending  Students  Library  launched. 
Braille  News  Summary  for  the  deaf-blind  started . 
Holiday  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind  opened  at 

Hoy  lake. 

Holiday'  Home  for  the  Blind  opened  at  Harrogate. 
Second  Residential  Hostel  opened  in  I.ondon. 

1947  School  for  Blind  Children  with  other  handicaps 

established  at  Condover  Hall,  Shrewsbury. 
School  for  training  Shorthand-Typists  begun 
at  Bridgnorth. 

Third  Residential  Hostel  opened  in  London. 
School  of  Phy'sictherapy  enlarged. 

1948  Moon  Centenary  celebrated. 

1949  Sixth  and  seventh  Sun.shine  Homes  opened  at 

Abbotskerswell,  Devon,  and  Kingswinford, 
Staffs. 

Tate  Flome  for  the  Deaf-Blind  opened  at  Harrogate. 
National  Institute  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 

1 950  Sunshine  Home  opened  at  Ov'erley  Hall,  Welling- 

ton, Shropshire  ; Northampton  Home  closed. 
Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners  taken  over. 

H.R.H.  Princess  Margaret  visited  Sunshine 
Home,  East  Grinstead. 

Extension  to  Wavertree  House,  Hove,  opened. 
The  Manor  House,  Torquay,  opened  as  a Home 
of  Recovery. 
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THE  BLIND  COMMUNITY 
Some  Facts  and  Figures 


E \CH  year  we  try  on  this  page  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  size  and  nature  of  the  blind  community  which 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  exists  to 
serve.  The  figures  here  quoted  are  taken  from  the 
statistics  compiled  by  the  Ministry  o Health  of 
registered  blind  people  in  England  and  W ales  for  the 
year  ended  31st  March,  1!)4>).  Not  everyone  who  is 
registered  as  blind  is  totally  blind  ; a large  number 
have  a remnant  of  vision,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  so  sligh 
that  special  help  and  training  are  needed  to  enable  them 
to  live  a normal  life. 


The  Civilian  Blind 

There  are  78,579  blind  people  in  this  country, 
ranging  from  16  babies  under  the  age  of  1,  to  34,8()() 
men  and  women  over  the  age  of  70.  St.  Dnnstan  s 
cares  for  those — approximately  2,250— who  lost  their 
sight  through  war  service.  Responsibility  for  all  the 
rest,  the  civilian  blind,  is  borne  by  the  Local  Authorities 
and  the  local  voluntary  agencies,  in  co-operation  with 
the  National  Institute,  which  in  one  way  or  another 
serves  the  whole  blind  community.  Of  the  total 
number,  11,331  suffer  from  an  additional  handicap, 
either  physical  or  mental ; they  include  4,206  who  are  j 
deaf-blind.  j 

Babies 

Though  the  number  of  blind  infants  under  the  age 
of  one  is  the  same  as  last  year,  there  are  65  more  " under  I 
fives  ” on  the  register— 285  as  compared  with  220,  i 
Thi.s  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  proportion  of 
blind  to  sighted  babies  has  increased,  but  the  possible 
causes  of  the  increase  in  number  are  being  carefully 
investigated.  Meanwhile  the  Institute  continues  to 
add  to  its  Sunshine  Home  Nursery  Schools  in  order  to 
meet  the  increased  need.  i 

At  School 

There  are  seventeen  residential  schools  in  England 
and  Wales  for  blind  children  between  the  ages  of  5 and 
16,  and  in  these  about  1,000  boys  and  girls  are  given  a 
sound  general  education,  similar  in  many  respects  to 
that  given  in  schools  for  the  sighted.  Three  of  the 
schools — Birmingham,  Manchester  and  York — are 
secondary  modern  schools,  which  cater  for  between 
250  and  300  pupils.  The  Royal  Normal  College,  with 
about  130  boys  and  girls,  is  a secondary  technical 
school,  specialising  in  music,  shorthand  and  typing. 
Boys  and  girls  who  have  the  aptitude  have  the  chance 
of  receiving  secondary  grammar  school  education  at 
W'orcester  College  for  Boys  or  Chorleywood  College 
for  Girls,  which  can  each  take  60  pupils.  Condover 
Hall,  the  National  Institute's  school  for  blind  children 
with  other  handicaps,  is  a happy  centre  of  activity  for 
70  to  80  boys  and  girls. 


Employment 

Broadly  speaking,  the  fields  of  employment  now 
open  to  the  blind  are  the  traditional  workshop  trades, 
handicrafts  practised  in  their  own  homes,  various 
professional  and  commercial  occupations  and  industrial 
work  in  factories  ordinarily  employing  sighted  labour. 
There  are  3,230  men  and  women  employed  in  " shel- 
tered ” workshops,  making  such  articles  as  baskets, 
mats,  brushes  and  knitted  and  woven  goods.  Home 
Workers  number  1,453.  The  term  “ Home  Worker 
is  an  elastic  one,  covering  not  only  those  engaged  in 
handicrafts,  but  also  other  " workers  on  their  own 
account,”  e.g.,  piano-tuners,  shopkeepers,  physio- 
therapists, and  others  who  use  their  home  as  their 
base  of  operations. 

Many  of  the  workers  in  sighted  industry  are  recruited 
from  among  the  newly  blind.  They  receive  pre- 
vocational  training  at  the  Institute’s  Homes  of  | 
Recovery  and  later,  industrial  training  at  the  Govern- 
ment Training  Centre  at  Letchworth,  About  2,800 
blind  people  are  actually  at  work  in  open  industry,  and 
Placement  Officers  are  constantly  making  new  contacts 
and  exploring  fresh  possibilities  of  introducing  blind 
workers  to  jobs  performed  hitherto  only  by  sighted 
people. 


The  Elderly  Blind 

There  is  a large  number  of  Homes  for  the  aged  blind 
in  this  country,  and  each  year  a few  more  are  opened, 
but  still  only  the  fringes  of  the  problem  have  been 
touched.  There  are  43,752  blind  men  and  women 
over  the  age  of  65,  and  until  much  more  is  known 
about  such  diseases  as  cataract  and  glaucoma,  the 
number  of  elderly  blind  people  will  not  lessen.  The 
existing  Homes  for  the  Blind  shelter  1,808  men  and 
women,  most  of  them  elderly,  and  many  more — among 
them  the  3,332  living  in 'former  Public  Assistance 
Institutions — would  gladly  enter  special  Homes  if 
accommodation  were  available  in  their  own  home 
district.  Home  Teachers,  who  do  so  much  for  the  blind 
of  every  age,  help  the  older  blind  people  living  in  their 
own  homes  to  combat  loneliness,  but  their  time  is 
limited. 


The  Newly-Blinded 

The  incidence  of  blindness  shows  no  signs  of  a 
general  decrease.  Though  it  is  true  that  blindness  in 
those  of  school  age  has  been  almost  halved  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  blindness  through  accident  or 
disease  in  later  years  takes  a heavy  toll.  In  the  year 
1948-49,  8,624  persons  were  newly  registered  as  blind 
— over  1,000  more  than  the  corresponding  number  in 
the  previous  year. 
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